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THE chief business in Parlia- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: ment during the week has been 
AT HOME. the consideration of the Bene- 
fices Bill in the House of 
Commons. The Bill has been the subject of a 
demonstration on the part of a section of the Liberal 
party against the lawless abuse of ritual which 
characterises a small but active section of the 
clergy. Attempts have been made by Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. S. Smith, and other members, to 
strengthen the Bill in such a way as to give the 
Bishops greater powers for the maintenance of 
discipline in the Church. Sir William Harcourt has 
supported these amendments, and has made 
more than one strong speech in defence of Pro- 
testantism. Speaking on Tuesday, he said it 
could not be denied that there were hundreds 
and thousands of the ordained clergy of this country 
who were deliberately endeavouring to overthrow 
the law of the reformed Church of England. He 
denounced as illegal, immoral, and disgraceful the 
practices carried on in certain churches, and declared 
that he and his friends were resolved to appeal on 
this question to the public opinion of a Protestant 
and a determined people. Mr. Balfour, whilst express- 
ing his profound disapproval of the practices to 
which Sir William Harcourt had referred, objected 
to the tone of his speech, and expressed his regret 
that matters which dealt with sacred truths should 
be tossed across the floor of the House. 





On Wednesday various further amendments were 
moved in Committee, chiefly with a view to secure 
the rights of the person presented to a living against 
his Bishop; but one, moved by Mr. Lewis, proposed 
to enable two-thirds of the parishioners to veto any 
appointment. All, however, were rejected ; and so 
the laity, as well as the clergy, are provided with a 
fresh set of grievances against the Government. On 
Thursday the progress of the Bill was unduly 
accelerated by the suspension of the twelve o'clock 
rule, and it passed through Committee. Con- 
sequently the House adjourned before nine o'clock, 
though it might have made progress with various 
useful measures, including the Common Employment 
Abolition Bill. So the working man also has a fresh 
grievance against the Government. 








Lorp SALISBURY'S party has come very near 
defeat in his own county and close to his own home 
—in fact, there is little doubt that it has been 
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Herts election, which was held on Wednesday, 
resulted in the return of the Conservative candidate, 
Mr. Evelyn Cecil, the Premier's nephew, and a well- 
known member of the Church party on the 
London School Board, by 4,118 votes against 3,850 
given to Mr. Robert Spencer, the Liberal 
champion. This majority of only 268 affords a 
striking contrast to the majorities of 1,236 and 1,458 
which were obtained at the last two contests by the 
late member, Mr. Abel Smith. It is true that the 
Tory poll has not greatly declined ; but the Liberal 
vote has gained some 35 per cent. since the last con- 
test, in 1892. This, in a county which has been 
in Tory hands for the last forty years, is a sig- 
nificant illustration of the rising tide of Liberalism. 





_ Tus result will put fresh energy into the 
Liberals everywhere, and ought greatly to increase 
our chances of success in Durham, where Mr. Fen- 
wick Boyd has been finally adopted as the Liberal 
candidate, and also in Stalybridge, where Mr. Side- 
bottom’s resignation deprives the Tories of a 
member. Lancashire has its own reasons for dis- 
satisfaction with the present Government. 





Two meetings have been held during the week 
in connection with proposed memorials to Mr. Glad- 
stone. A representative meeting of Liberals was 
held on Monday at the National Liberal Club in 
order to arrange for the formation of a fund to be 
devoted to a memorial in special commemoration of 
Mr. Gladstone’s services to Liberalism. The project 
met with general favour, the feeling of the meeting 
being that a Liberal memorial to the great states- 
man ought to be raised in addition to the national 
memorial. On Tuesday a meeting of the general 
committee of the national memorial was held at 
Grosvenor House under the presidency of the Duke 
of Westminster, and an executive committee was 
appointed for the purpose of considering what form 
the memorial should take. We understand that the 
subscription list will contain some donations of very 
large amount. 





Lorp SALISBURY on Tuesday received a large 
deputation of Conservative members of Parlia- 
ment who desired to lay before him the hard 
case of the clergy with regard to the rates they 
have to pay on their tithe rent-charge. In 
replying to the deputation, the Prime Minister 
admitted the reality of the grievance, but pointed to 
the difficulty of securing a remedy. He did not 
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think that anything could be done before they knew 
the views of the Local Taxation Commission which 
was now sitting. He hoped that the commission would 
give them an interim report, and declared that he 
and his colleagues would welcome any opportunity 
of relieving a grievance which was so real, and 
demanded so much sympathy, as that from which 
many of the clergy were suffering. 


A DINNER was given at the Devonshire Club on 
Monday, under the presidency of Mr. Asquith, to 
celebrate the recent victory in South Norfolk of Mr. 
Arthur Soames, the recently-elected member. Mr. 
Soames has been for many years vice-president and 
treasurer of the East Marylebone Liberal Associa- 
tion, and many of the gentlemen present at the dinner 
were connected with that body. The proceedings 
were private, but Mr. Asquith made a vigorous 
speech, in which he declared that there had never 
been a time within his memory when the rank 
and file of the Liberal party had been penetrated 
by more genuine enthusiasm or more energetic 
and honest conviction of principles than at 
the present moment. Other speakers declared that 
all that the Liberals in the constituencies needed in 
order to overthrow the present Government was 
leadership. One Member of Parliament stated his 
eonviction that if there were a Mr. Gladstone in the 
House of Commons at the present moment, the life 
of the Government would not be worth a day's 
purchase. In short, this gathering of representative 
Liberals of itself furnished evidence of the fact that 
Mr. Asquith’s statement with regard to the temper 
of the Liberal party was absolutely accurate. 


Mr. JoHN MoRLEyY's address to the Women's 
Liberal Federation at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
evening was, of course, largely devoted to criticism 
of the Government and the Conservative party. He 
remarked on the general dissatisfaction of its 
members with one another, as evinced by the 


expression of Mr. Curzon’s face in the House 
when listening to Mr. Chamberlain, or Mr. 
Balfour's when listening to Sir John Gorst; 


and on its omissions in the matter of social reform— 
its one great effort, the Workmen's Compensation 
Act, having raised an outcry in the party—in re- 
stricting dangerous trades, and in promoting educa- 
tional reform. He pointed out, too, the grotesque 
inconsistency of the Primrose Leaguers in their 
enthusiasm for Mr. Rhodes, the munificent sup- 
porter of Home Rule. We should have doubted 
ourselves if the knowledge or memory of Prim- 
rose Leaguers goes back so far as Mr. Rhodes’s 
subscription of £10,000 to the Home Rule funds; but 
the inconsistency is amusing, nevertheless. Referring 
to the debate on the Benefices Bill, Mr. Morley 
enforced its natural moral—that, as the House of 
Commons is a most unsuitable place for theological 
discussion, the proper way to avoid the resultant 
irreverence is to emancipate the Church from 
State control. And he dwelt once more on the 
dangers of Mr, Chamberlain's foreign policy and 
of the acquisition of Wei-hai-Wei; and pointed 
out that as democracies have not the faculty of 
continued attention, there is all the more need 
that their leaders should be able to see the foreign 
relations of the nation in due proportion, and with 
the proper mixture of imagination and common sense. 
Some other points in his speech were specially 
noticeable—his vindication of the “women move- 
ment"’ against the exaggerated charges of extravag- 
ance brought against it, and his tribute to its brilliant 
success in the last thirty years; and his defence of 
the Irish members from the charge of ingratitude 
to the Liberal party in voting for grants to voluntary 
schools. 





On the same evening two members of the 
Government unconsciously illustrated the disagree- 











ments on which Mr. Morley had been commenting an 
hour before. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach spoke at a 
representative dinner of bankers and merchants at 
the Mansion House, and gave the Jingo Forwards 
two more causes of offence—first, by his ridicule 
of the notion that the British nation was to 
advance money for grandiose schemes of developing 
barbarous nations, and so become “the banker 
of the uncivilised world ;” and next, by the implied 
censure of Mr. Chamberlain involved in his reference 
to Lord Salisbury as “the one Minister really com- 
petent to discuss foreign affairs.” Lord Lansdowne, 
on the other hand, speaking at the banquet of the 
National Union of Conservative Associations, went 
out of his way to defend Mr. Chamberlain's 
extraordinary Birmingham speech. He left out, 
however, Mr. Chamberlain’s reference to a possible 
Continental ally, and he watered down the rest more 
than it had been watered even by Mr. Chamberlain 
himself in his defence in the House of Commons. 


THE resolve of the Admiralty to abandon the 
naval manceuvres this year hardly seems to be 
justified by the reason given by Mr. Goschen. The 
mobilisation of: the fleet is of immense value to the 
Service, and gives us an opportunity of estimating 
the efficiency of our ships and the general condition 
of our Navy such as nothing else can afford. It is 
true that, in consequence of the Welsh coal strike, 
coal is both dear and scarce, but even if it 
were decided that it would be too extravagant 
or too risky to consume fifty thousand tons of 
Welsh coal during the manceuvres, it might surely 
have been possible for once to make use of North- 
country coal, of which there is an abundant supply. 
France has mobilised its fleet this year upon an 
unusually large scale, and we cannot but think that 
it is unfortunate that there is to be no naval 
demonstration on the part of this country. We do 
not like to attribute the abandonment of the 
manceuvres to any slackness at the Admiralty, but 
it is not to be denied that the present Board has not 
shown the continuous vigour and energy in dealing 
with the requirements of the fleet which the late 
Board displayed. 


A VERY lamentable accident marked the launch 
of the new battleship Albion at the yard of the 
Thames Ironworks and Shipbuilding Company on 
Tuesday. The vessel, having been christened by 
the Duchess of York, was successfully launched in 
the usual manner. Unhappily, the back-wash in 
the river which followed the launch caused the col- 
lapse of a frail wooden structure upon which a crowd 
had assembled to witness the operation. More than 
a hundred persons were thrown into the river, and of 
these a number, not exactly known, but estimated 
at forty, were drowned. The victims were, for the 
most part, women and children. The stage which 
gave way was marked as dangerous, and orders had 
been given that no persons were to stand upon it. 
Unhappily, the force of police on the spot was not 
sufficiently large to secure obedience to these orders, 
and the result was this very deplorable catastrophe. 
On the same day, by a curious coincidence, a fatal 
accident occurred for the first time on the Queen’s 
train, as she was travelling from Balmoral to Wind- 
sor. The engine-driver, whilst striving to disentangle 
the communication-cord at the back of the tender, 
was dashed against a bridge and instantly killed. 


Tue plan for a new street across Central London, 
which has been devised by the Improvements Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, is both timely 
in its appearance and excellent in itself. It fits in 
admirably with the various improvements now in 
progress on the line which it is intended to take. 
It follows and improves one of the routes which 
through traffic at present has been compelled 
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to discover for itself, and it will supply a direct 
route across London, from the Northern termini 
to Waterloo Bridge and the Strand, such as practi- 
cally does not now exist; and it will substitute 
handsome buildings of real architectural dignity 
and value for some of the foulest slums in Central 
London. Indeed, the increase effected in the value 
of the sites is so great that the street can be made 
at a net cost of £624,000. The scheme reflects 
great credit on the committee and their chairman, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, who has laid the population of 
London under a further obligation to him for 
another effort to render it a worthy capital for 
the Empire. 


A VERY influential petition has been addressed 
to the London County Council in favour of the 
establishment of a municipal Opera House in London. 
It is noteworthy that this petition, to which the 
signatures of some of the most influential men in 
the country have been attached, has been received 
without that outburst of ridicule which it would 
certainly have evoked a few years ago. It is, per- 
haps, even more noteworthy that it should have 
been addressed to that much-calumniated body, the 
London County Council. Remembering how short 
a time has elapsed since Lord Salisbury emptied the 
vials of his wrath and contempt upon the County 
Council, it is refreshing to find that some of his most 
powerful supporters should now be inviting it to 
enlarge its operations in a novel direction. No more 
emphatic recognition of its position and authority as 
the real governing body of London than that which 
this memorial affords could possibly have been 
desired. 


SPEAKING last week of the West African 

ABROAD. treaty, we pointed out — alone, we 
believe, among English journals—the 

need of reserving judgment as to the value of the 
fiscal compensations until we knew precisely the area 
to which they related. We have now learnt what 
that area is, and we regret to say that our worst fears 
are more than realised. We are to receive equal 
treatment at the French ports on the Ivory Coast 
and in Dahomey, but the French will be allowed 
to establish an internal customs barrier which will 
render this concession of little value. The internal 
barrier will pass along the 9th parallel in the Ivory 
territory, will follow the course of the Black Volta to 
the northern boundary of the Gold Coast, will then 
take a triangular shape so as to include Wagadugu, 
and descend to the 11th parallel in the longitude of 
Greenwich. It will follow the 11th parallel till it 
joins British territory, and will then follow the 
new boundary of the territories of the Niger 
Company. We suspected last week that the 
French would gradually get round the treaty 
by importing French goods duty free by way 
of the Senegal into the upper part of the Niger 
basin, but the agreement turns out to be much 
worse than this. At the point where French 
territory joins British on the river Niger there will 
be a customs barrier. French goods carried up the 
river by way of the French bonded stations, and 
necessarily subject to no higher transit dues than 
English goods, will there be admitted free, while 
English goods will be subject to a heavy duty. 
England is thus cut off commercially as well 
as politically from the territory between Say and 
Ilo, to which she had, under the treaties, so clear 
a right. On the other hand, the French are secured 
equal treatment in the whole of the Gold Coast, in 
Lagos, in the Niger Coast Protectorate, and in the 
territories of the Niger Company. Roughly speak- 
ing, they secure equality in a British territory 
containing 30,000,000 of possible customers in return 
for equality in French territory containing much 
less than one-tenth of that number. 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of @ large amount in weekly wages, 





WE are not surprised that every effort has 
been made by the Government to conceal as 
long as possible the real meaning of these tariff 
stipulations. Mr. Curzon fenced with Sir Charles 
Dilke’s questions on Monday in the way which 
clever Under-Secretaries cultivate, But now that 
we have explained clearly how the facts stand, 
Lord Salisbury must be deprived of the credit 
given to him for the West African Agreement by 
the Press of all parties writing in ignorance of those 
facts. The boasted commercial concession turns out 
to be of little or no value. It has been so limited 
as to deprive the British colonies of free trade in 
their hinterland. We can only condole with our 
neighbours across the Channel on the loss of a clever 
Foreign Minister, and with ourselves for continuing 
to enjoy the advantage of Lord Salisbury’s services 
in the same capacity. 


An American army is at last slowly landing in 
Cuba, but several days must elapse before it is in a 
position to take the offensive against Santiago; and 
the centre of interest remains at Manila. It is clear 
that the Spanish troops are at the very end of their 
resources, and the reports that the town has 
surrendered cannot be more than slightly in 
advance of the fact. All sorts of rumours as 
to its destiny are in circulation, and no doubt, 
though Germany officially disclaims any intention 
of interference, a good many Germans bitterly covet 
the prize which the United States have secured. 
American opinion, however, is by no means unanim- 
ous for annexation. Senator Morgan, of Alabama (a 
well-known Jingo) advocates, in this month's North 
American Review, the institution of a native Republic 
under American protection—though a republic pre- 
dominantly Malay, but containing fifty-one distinct 
races (including wild tribes), and also several sorts of 
half-breeds will indeed be a novel phenomenon in 
history. It is noteworthy, too, that ex-President 
Cleveland publicly discountenances annexation. 
Meanwhile the feeling in Spain in favour of sub- 
mission seems to be on the increase. But Don 
Carlos’s latest utterances suggest that peace will be 
followed by a Carlist war. 





Tue Ministerial crisis in Italy, which we discuss 
elsewhere, is not yet solved; nor is the far less 
serious crisis in France. Attempts have been made to 
form a “ Ministry of Republican Concentration,” or, 
as the phrase has been amended, “a Ministry of 
Reconciliation.” M. Ribot first undertook the task, 
but speedily gave it up, and the President then sent 
for M. Sarrien, who was a member of M. Bourgeois’s 
Ministry, and was thought of as a possible successor 
to him and alternative to M. Méline when that 
Ministry fell in April, 1896. M. Sarrien’s list of pro- 
posed Ministers is said to have included MM. de Frey- 
cinet (in succession to M. Hanotaux), Cavaignac, and 
Deleassé; while his programme of “ conciliation” 
involved the adoption of an income-tax scheme— 
shorn of the objectionable and inquisitorial pro- 
cedure which was an inseparable part of M. 
Bourgeois’s “impot global et progressif’”—and the 
postponement of the question of a constitutional 
revision. These being removed from the pro- 
gramme, it was hoped that the Radicals and 
Moderates would be able to agree on a certain 
number of economic and social measures, notably a 
scheme for old-age pensions. But the Moderates 
feared that M. Sarrien would be only the puppet of 
the advanced Radicals and Socialists, and the latter 
predicted that he would be the slave of the re- 
actionary and Clerical Right, so his efforts were 
vain. M. Bourgeois was then talked of; but his 
plans are so elastic that he seems unlikely to secure 
the advanced Radical vote. M. Peytral, a more 
moderate Radical, has now accepted the task; but 
his success, too, is problematic. 
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Tue second ballots in the general election in 
Germany were to take place yesterday (Friday); but 
it seems impossible, as we write, to arrive at any 
very definite forecast of the results. A second 
ballot is necessary in nearly half the total number of 
constituencies (187 out of 397); and it is quite un- 
certain how those sections of the opposition whose 
candidates have been definitely excluded by the 
results of the first ballot intend to dispose of their 
votes. Two things, however, seem tolerably clear. 
First, Prince Hohenlohe will have to go. General 
Werder is spoken of as his probable successor in the 
Chancellorship, partly because he is a military man, 
and partly because he is a persona grata at St. 
Petersburg—which is a further proof, if any were 
needed, that our Russophobes and Francophobes, 
from Mr. Chamberlain to Mr. H. M. Stanley, must 
not expect much from the Triple Alliance. Secondly, 
the majority of members of the new Reichstag will 
be more or less disposed to favour the Agrarians. 
Whether the body as a whole will be effectively 
Agrarian depends on the second ballots. 


On Sunday the capital of Bohemia was the 
scene of a historical celebration, which was con- 
verted into a great Panslavist demonstration. It 
was the centenary of the birth of Palacky, the great 
Czech historian, whose work it was to revive the 
interest of his compatriots in their national litera- 
ture and history; and the speakers included the 
Russian General Komaroff, an apostle of Panslavism 
and the editor of the Sviet, who advocated “the 
union of all Slavs against the common enemy "— 
pretty strong language, considering the present 
relations between Germans and Slavs in the Dual 
Monarchy. The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, 
too, sent a sympathetic message. However, it is part 
of Count Thun’s policy to humour the Slavs; and 
the celebration passed off without a breach of 
the peace. 

THE contrast between the habits of the English- 
speaking peoples in Australia, where the State tends 
to do everything, and in America, where the capitalist 
has a free hand, is strikingly illustrated in the Parlia- 
mentary papers relating to the Reid Contract in 
Newfoundland. The little Colony owned and operated 
its own railways, but had so little confidence in its 
corporate capacity to complete and manage them 
that a Bill was passed through all its stages in 
half an hour handing them over to a Montreal 
railway contractor. Mr. Reid is to buy the rail- 
ways for less than they have cost, to operate 
them at much less than English rates, and to receive 
as a sort of bonus an enormous land grant, subject 
to a royalty on minerals found there. The railway 
is to be exempt from local taxation. So soon as the 
contractor can operate his coal mines so as to produce 
50,000 tons per annum, the Government undertake 
to impose a protective duty of one dollar a ton. The 
contractor is to furnish an improved steamboat 
service. He is, further, to take over the Government 
dry dock and the Government telegraph lines, and 
to construct an electric street-railway in St. John’s. 
The contract is, in fact, the most extraordinary bit 
of individualistic reaction on record—a sort of 
industrial Cesarism among a population tired of 
their legislature's incompetence. 


To the Treasury mind of Sir Herbert Murray, 
the Governor, it seemed grossly improvident, and 
even to imperil the security of the English holders 
of Newfoundland bonds. Mr. Chamberlain, in 
letters and telegrams marred by his customary in- 
accuracy, protested against it, but felt himself on 
constitutional grounds unable to intervene. The 
Newfoundland Government make a vigorous reply 
to the letter of the keen municipaliser who 
is now Colonial Secretary. They “cannot concede 
that operating railways, telegraph, or dry dock, 
or carrying mail by rail or steamboat are ‘ functions 








of a Government’ . . . Despite all that may be said 
of State control of these public services, theoretically, 
it is apparent that, in their initial stages at least, 
they are beyond the capacity of a small and poor 
colony; and, furthermore, that for their successful 
operation by a Government as public services it is 
essential that a public spirit should exist such as 
cannot be found in small colonies.” 


AMoNG the numerous biographies 
of Mr. Gladstone, just published 
or in course of publication, we 
may note a new edition of Mr. G. W. E. Russell's 
volume in the “Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series 
(Sampson Low). This book, first published in 1891, 
has been extended since, and now includes the 
closing scenes of the great statesman’s career. A 
specially notable feature is the account of him as he 
lay on his deathbed, where Mr. Russell was one of 
those privileged to bid him farewell.—The Oxford 
University Press has nearly finished printing the first 
part of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri—those waste papers 
of an unimportant municipality in Roman Egypt which 
contain so much that is priceless for scholars to-day. 
The volume contains 158 texts, of which 31 are 
literary, and include fragments of St. Matthew, 
Sappho, Aristoxenus (whether musical or anti- 
Socratic is not stated), and other classics. The 
rest is a selection of official and private documents 
ranging from the first to the seventh century of 
our era. Many of these must be of exceptional 
historic or economic interest. There are introduc- 
tions, notes, translations (in most cases), and collo- 
type facsimiles. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


Sir Epwarp BURNE JONES, 
A.R.A., will be remembered as 
one of the-ablest members of that 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood which has been the chief 
agency in revolutionising English conceptions of 
Art, and as one of the greatest and most charac- 
teristic idealist and mystical painters the world has 
ever seen.—Sir James Douglass, engineer-in-chief 
to the Trinity House from 1862 to 1892, had 
supervised the rebuilding of the Eddystone Light- 
house, and was responsible for the construction of 
the lighthouses at the Wolf Rock, the Longships, 
and other points which offer exceptional difficulty 
to the engineer.—Mr. George Ulyett was one of the 
best known and most representative of professional 
cricketers. 
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HE result of the East Herts election is very 

significant ; but it is only one of many signs 
of the times that point the same moral. To have 
gone back, not to.1892, but to a period when the 
fortunes of Liberalism ran far higher than they did 
in that year, and to have brought one of the safest 
Conservative seats ia the country into imminent 
jeopardy, is a feat of which Mr. Spencer may 
well be proud. Such a feat has only been 
rendered possible by the steady advance of the 
tide of anger against the present Govern- 
ment. That tide is flowing on every side at a 
pace which seems to be accelerated daily. It is no 
longer left to Liberal journalists to proclaim the fact 
that Ministers are losing ground. The most loyal of 
the Ministerial organs make the same confession. 
In the Times of Thursday there was an article 
bewailing the fact that Ministers have now to speak 
in an apologetic tone, and are no longer strong 
enough to command discipline even in their own 
ranks. It is, indeed, in the speeches of members of 
the Government that the strongest evidences of the 
prevailing depression among the Ministerialists are 
to be found. The Government is not yet three years 
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old. It came in with a flourish of trumpets which 
we need not recall. It would be equally cruel 
and useless to contrast the utterances of Ministers 
and their friends now with those which were heard 
when they first took office. But if we go back no 
further than the beginning of the present session 
we cannot fail to be struck by the change which has 
taken place in the position of the Government as it 
is exhibited in the speeches of its own supporters. 
Lord Salisbury has been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. The men who support his foreign 
policy most heartily are not his own followers at 
all, but certain members of the Opposition; and 
they support the Prime Minister not because they 
approve of his policy in itself, but because they fear 
that if he is left without assistance he will be over- 
borne by the less cautious members of his Cabinet. 
Even in the inner circles of the Ministry dissension pre- 
vails, as Mr.Chamberlain’s Birmingham speech and all 
that has followed it prove. Outside, in the House of 
Commons and in the country, the feeling of dissatis- 
faction is universal and unconcealed. It does not 
rest simply upon the disasters which have attended 
the foreign policy of the Prime Minister; it is based 
upon almost all departments of the Ministerial work. 
We cannot charge Mr. Balfour or the Government 
with any open sympathy with those clerical ex- 
tremists whose illegalities have occasioned the not 
very edifying debates of the past week. But un- 
questionably it was the strongly clerical policy 
which Ministers adopted when they first took 
office that encouraged displays of sacerdotal ar- 
rogance upon which they themselves must have 
looked askance; whilst it was this clerical side of 
their policy that led to the first real breach between 
themselves and the great mass of the electors 
by whom they were installed in office in 1895. 
After such a display of their leaning towards 
clericalism as that which was furnished by their 
Education Bill of 1896 it was not to be wondered at 
that all their subsequent dealings with the clerical 
party should be viewed with suspicion even by many 
among their own followers. 

The result of all that has happened is that 
Ministers stand discredited before the country by 
reason of their own errors. It is poetic justice 
that has overtaken them. They came into power 
at the head of an absurdly large majority, not 
because of any claims or virtues of their own, but 
because of the errors of their opponents. They are 
falling from power with unexpected swiftness, not 
because they have been the subjects of any masterly 
attack on the part of their rivals, but simply because 
of the sheer weight of their own follies and blunders. 
If we were asked to point out those follies and 
blunders in detail, we do not know that we should 
give the first place to the errors in foreign policy 
which at present chiefly attract public attention. 
That Lord Salisbury has not been happy in his 
management of foreign affairs is universally admitted. 
He has succeeded completely in nothing that he has 
undertaken in this department of labour, and in some 
most important matters he has failed disastrously. 
But we may give him full credit for having honestly 
striven to do his best, even in his diplomacy with 
regard to China; and, if we cannot share the 
approval cf that diplomacy which seems to be enter- 
tained by some Liberals, we must at least admit 
that matters would have been a great deal worse if 
our foreign relations had been in the hands of some 
other members of his Cabinet. His greatest folly, 
we conceive, was that which he committed when he 
first took office, and insisted upon combining in his 
own person the two great offices of Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary. For that folly he himself 
had to pay dearly a few weeks ago, in an illness so 








serious that it nearly cost him his life. We are 
unfeignedly thankful that this sacrifice was not 
forced upon him; but we cannot ignore the fact 
that his party and his country have also had to pay 
a heavy price for his obstinate determination to 
attempt more than it is possible for any man to do 
successfully. We do not say that all the blunders 
by means of which Ministers have alienated the 
country and disheartened their followers are due to 
this over-pressure upon Lord Salisbury. But, un- 
questionably, he has not been able, owing to the 
absorbing demands made upon his time and 
attention by foreign affairs, to take that close over- 
sight of domestic politics which the Prime Minister 
ought to take; and we hold that the Government’s 
loss of credit and popularity is due even more to 
domestic than to foreign affairs. The fiasco of the 
first Education Bill, and the repudiation of the 
second Bill—the Bill which was actually passed— 
by the electors at the late School Board elections, 
seem to us to have been directly due to the failure 
of the Prime Mivister to interest himself sufficiently 
in what was passing out of doors, or to acquaint 
himself with the true state of public opinion. 
There is no need to speak of his blazing indiscretion 
at the beginning of the present year, when he 
opened that attack upon the London County 
Council that had so disastrous result for the men 
who engaged in it. Yet the blunders of the 
attack upon the schools and the attack upon the 
County Council would by themselves have sufficed 
to damage even a more powerful Administration 
than the present. 

It is not only, however, in connection with the 
legislative measures of the Government that we 
have seen the evil effects of Lord Salisbury’s 
inability to discharge the double duties he has 
undertaken. Clearly his absorption in foreign 
affairs has not enabled him to keep that strong 
hand upon the movements of his colleagues which 
is so essential to the success of a Government. 
Almost from the first the Prime Minister left the 
Colonial Secretary to go his own way—with results 
that are known to everybody. Who can have for- 
gotten the egotism of Mr. Chamberlain’s declarations 
at the time of the Jameson raid—the practical 
ignoring by the Minister not only of his colleagues 
but of Parliament and his Sovereign? If Lord 
Salisbury had been an efficient Prime Minister he 
would have taken care to check this unruly arrogance 
at its first appearance. But he has been too busy, 
too ill, too much occupied with other matters, to make 
any attempt to curb Mr. Chamberlain, until now the 
Colonial Secretary has had the audacity to propound 
a different foreign policy from that which is being 
carried out by his master, and an astounded world 
looks on at the struggle which is manifestly being 
carried on between the two rivals for the command 
of power. The speech of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
on Wednesday conveyed as sharp and as unpleasant 
a rebuff to Mr. Chamberlain as we have ever known 
to be administered by one colleague to another. But 
the misfortune is that in rebuking Mr. Chamberlain 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had practically to 
acknowledge the humiliation of the Prime Minister. 
A man who really filled that high offiie and 
discharged its duties with efficiency would never 
have needed to call in the assistance of a subordinate 
colleague to vindicate his claim to supreme authority. 
Is it wonderful that with this exhibition of incapacity 
in Parliament, of failure abroad, and of fierce dis- 
sensions in the innermost councils of the Cabinet, 
Ministers should find that everywhere outside the 
Houseof Commons their majority hasmelte laway,and 
has left them naked and helpless befure their oppon- 
ents? No doubt the mere optimists of the Treasury 
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Bench wil! console themselves with the thought that 
so far, at all events, the Parliamentary majority 
is almost intact, and will rely upon the merciful 
provisions of the Septennial Act for their con- 
tinuance in office. We could almost wish that they 
were justified in their optimism; for the Opposition, 
which has done little to bring about the disgrace of 
the Government, is by no means prepared for its down- 
fall. But we have seen too many unexpected cata- 
strophes by which Ministries situated like the present 
have been suddenly overtaken by disaster, to shut our 
eyes to the possibility of a similar occurrence at no 
distant date. A Ministry which has begun to go down- 
hill always reaches the bottom sooner than people 
suspect. This is a fact that we would specially 
commend to the attention of the members and 
leaders of the Liberal party. (reat, indeed, would 
be the discredit if they were to be found unprepared 
for an event which must happen before very long, 
and which may happen much sooner than most 
persons suspect. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CLERGY. 





TPVHE deputation to the Prime Minister on Tues- 

day got no comfort or encouragement, except a 
vague sort of half-promise that there might be some 
kind of Bill next year. Their failure was not alto- 
gether due to the nature of things. They did not 
go to work in the right way. They complained that 
the clergy were rated on their tithes, and that no 
allowance was made for their professional expenses, 
We are not aware that any such deduction is ever 
made upon rates, though it is undoubtedly allowed 
in the case of income-tax. The clergy seem to 
forget that ecclesiastical property. including the 
right of appointment to the cure of souls, is the 
subject of bargain and sale. Benefices. or livings, as 
they are cynically called, have been bought and sold 
since the days of Queen Elizabeth, subject to the rating 
of tithe rent-charge for the relief of the poor. If 
tithes had been wholly or partially exempt from rates 
they would have fetched more in the market, because 
they would have been worth more to the purchaser. 
[t follows that the present patrons got them cheaper 
because they were ratable, and it is not expedient 
that the State should interfere to set aside the results 
of contracts where the parties are on equal terms. 
Natural sympathy with the distresses of a deserving 
class cannot affect this general principle, from which 
no Government can with impunity depart. The 
Church of England is of all religious bodies the 
richest, and if it were not endowed with a tax upon 
the land, its wealthy members would have to put 
their hands in their pockets for the benefit of clergy- 
men on the verge of starvation. No other Church 
comes to Parliament or to Downing Street for 
pecuniary assistance, although no other Church is 
entitled to take tithe from the produce of the soil. 
Sir William Hart Dyke and Sir John Dorington gave 
away the case of their clients by not using the one 
argument which Lord Salisbury could not answer. 
What is true of clerical rating in particular is true 
of rural rating as a whole. Estates have changed 
hands on the assumption that they would contribute 
their share to local expenses, and the Rating Act of 
1896, which made the public contribute half the 
amount, has been justly denounced as public 
plunder. It is vain to tell the clergy that nothing 


can be done for them when they see rich landlords, 
including Cabinet Ministers, putting their hands 
into the Exchequer. The bulk of the clergy worked 
like election agents for the success of the Govern- 
ment in 1895, and they have been treated with 








singular ingratitude by those whom they served. 
They may well repeat, with very slight modification, 
the famous utterance of Wolsey in his disgrace. 

Lord Salisbury gave a very broad hint to the 
Royal Commission on Rating. He suggested that 
the Commissioners should draw up an “ Interim 
Report” on the assessment of the clergy. It is 
irregular and improper for the Government to inter- 
fere in any way with Royal Commissions. The Chair- 
man of this particular Commission, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, is a Cabinet Minister, and is only too likely 
to follow the officious advice of his chief. We trust 
that if any such trick is played, Sir Henry Fowler 
and the other Liberals on the Commission will protest 
and resign. For it isin this way that the iniquitous 
Rating Bill of 1896 was foisted upon Parliament 
through the agency of Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Long. 
They concocted a misleading document, at variance 
with the evidence they had themselves received, and 
by means of it extracted more than seven millions 
sterling from taxes which fall most hardly upon the 
poor. One of the considerations which induced the 
House of Commons to pass this iniquitous measure 
was the promise of a full inquiry into the whole 
system of rating in town and country alike. It 
would be a distinct breach of faith with Parliament 
if this professedly impartial investigation was abused 
for the purpose of conciliating a special and limited 
class. TheGovernmentdoeverything by halves. They 
legislate for this interest and for that interest, but 
never for the people as a whole. Take the Benefices 
Bill now before the House of Commons. It aims at 
dealing with the abuse of patronage in the Church 
of England. The worst abuse of patronage is the 
sale of advowsons. Does the Bill prohibit the sale 
of advowsons? Not at all It merely says that 
they shall not be sold by auction, and that the right 
of presenting on the next vacancy shall not be 
separately transferred. The reason is plain, and the 
clergy have taken note of it. Next presentations 
are mainly sold by the clergy themselves. Under 
the abominable system which prevails in the 
Establishment they are sometimes the only resource 
upon which a clergyman's family can depend. They 
are to be cut off, as it is right on public grounds 
that they should be; but the great landowner, who 
may be of any religion except the Roman Catholic, 
or of none at all, is not to be deprived of his right to 
sell an advowson either with or without the estate of 
which it is the appanage. Such a Bill is a hypo- 
critical sham, and reflects the utmost discredit upon 
those responsible for it. 

Mr. Balfour very soon grew tired of the Bill. 
He had not sufficient foresight to perceive that 
it would raise the whole question of Ritualism 
and let loose in the House of Commons the 
floodgates of theological controversy. The Bill 
specifies certain reasons for which Bishops may 
refuse to institute clergymen duly nominated by lay 
patrons. That is a vote of confidence in the Bishops 
which they do not all deserve. It also supplies an 
obvious and excellent opportunity for checking the 
advancement in the Church of men who take its pay 
to undermine its principles. Mr. Samuel Smith 
deserves the thanks of all Protestants for having 
raised the question, even if he has not raised it 
in the best possible form. On this subject, at 
all events, Sir William Harcourt, and not Mr. 
Balfour, represents the majority of the English 

ple. Mr. Davitt foolishly said in the course of 
the debate that Sir William Harcourt’s speeches 
were insulting to Roman Catholics. That is non- 
sense. They have no reference nor application to 
Roman Catholics. Parliament has nothing to do 
with the Church of Rome, which in the United 
Kingdom is a voluntary body, self-supporting and 
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independent of the State. But for the Church of 
England as a State Church the House of Commons 
is responsible, and the men justly denounced by Sir 
William Harcourt have no business in the Establish- 
ment at all. They have a perfect right to their own 
opinions. They are at liberty, if they please, to join the 
Roman Church, in which they approve of everything 
except the discipline. What they have no right to 
do is to violate their own vows, to repudiate the 
Protestant religion, and to use their position in the 
Church of England for the purpose of destroying 
its distinctive principles. Such conduct is in the 
highest degree dishonourable and disgraceful. It 
cannot be defended, and it ought to be exposed. 
Nobody desires anything in the nature of persecu- 
tion. Sir William Harcourt may have offended 
some conscientious people by the robust vigour of 
his onslaught upon things which they regard as 
sacred; but no one, unless it be Lord Halifax, will 
accuse him of wishing to revive an era of religious 
intolerance. So far as we understand, all that he 
asks is that,in a State institution, the laws which 
have given that institution its special privileges shall 
not be openly and flagrantly violated. We do not 
like these ecclesiastical squabbles in the House of 
Commons any more than Mr. Balfour likes them. 
We would much rather see Sir William Harcourt 
devoting his energies to purely political questions, 
and we would be glad to see the House of 
Commons set free to do its own proper work, 
and deprived not merely of the temptation, but of 
the right to enter into theological controversies. 
But those who complain of the tone of some recent 
speeches in the House must really remember that 
so long as we have a Church established by law 
Parliament cannot escape its responsibility for the 
legality of the proceedings in that Church. Most 
gladly would we leave all sections of Churchmen full 
freedom to go their own way, to preach their own 
doctrines, to enjoy their own ritual, and to maintain 
their own views upon sacraments and symbols. But the 
way to such freedom lies through disestablishment. 
Itis of no use to blame members of Parliament because 
they insist upon discussing Bills which deal with what 
many Churchmen not unnaturally regard as matters 
too sacred to be touched by profane hands. No 
doubt Lord Halifax and his friends find it hard to 
restrain their indignation under the debates of this 
week ; but they must remember that they also can 
obtain the complete freedom for which they ask, the 
complete immunity from criticisms like those of Sir 
William Harcourt, if they will pay the price at which 
alone such freedom can be bought. It is a price 
which has been cheerfully paid in the past by men 
as noble, as spiritually minded, as full of a hunger 
and thirst after righteousness as any English 
Churchman of to-day. There can be no shame and 
no sacrifice of principle if Lord Halifax and his 
friends should also pay that price and thus secure 
their freedom from a criticism under which they 
naturally wax impatient. 








IRISH FINANCIAL RELATIONS. 





N Monday week Mr. Redmond will move his 
resolution condemning the Government for 

their failure to reduce the relative over-taxation of 
Ireland as disclosed by the report of the Royal 
Commission on Financial Relations, and will be sup- 
ported, it is expected, by every member representing 
an Irish constituency save four or five. It is even 
said that Mr. Carson, who, when the agitation com- 
menced in 1896, was strongly opposed to doing any- 














thing which might be dangerous to the Union, now 
intends to support the Nationalists. His position is 
not perhaps really inconsistent. He has always held 
that Ireland is entitled under the Act of Union to 
such abatements as her peculiar circumstances 
demand ; that the report of the Royal Commission 
has made out a primd facie case for abatement, but 
that it is necessary to consider the set-off, if any, 
from Imperial expenditure in Ireland before decid- 
ing what abatement is required. Last year the 
Government proposed to form another Royal Com- 
mission to consider the set-off, but they have failed 
to do so, alleging as their excuse that they found it 
impossible to get representative men to act. They 
can now only stand in what is, under the Act of 
Union, a legally untenable position, and contend that 
Ireland, as a separate entity, is not, and cannot be 
entitled to, any diverse financial treatment whatever. 
Unionists like Mr. Carson, who attach importance to 
the text of the Treaty-Act, are therefore unable to 
support them any longer. They will be logicall 

and morally bound to vote with Mr. Redmond, 
whose motion is the outcome of a conference of 
Irish representatives, at which Colonel Saunder- 
son presided. Nor is this all. In the House of 
Commons the votes of men who go against their 
party are too often supposed to be guided by personal 
pique. In this case there is no doubt that the 
Unionist members represent their constituents, and 
are indeed moved by the force of public opinion as 
much as by their own judgment. Now, as on a 
famous occasion ninety-eight years ago, the whole of 
the unbribed intellect of Ireland is on one side, and 
the historian who in speaking of the Union used 
those memorable words is among the foremost 
representatives of the Irish Unionists who demand 
separate financial treatment for Ireland. There is 
a practical unanimity of opinion, except perhaps in 
Belfast, where many people object to co-operating 
with other Irishmen for any purpose. Even there 
the movement has received stalwart support from 
Dr. Kane. The meeting in St. Martin’s Town Hall 
last week, at which Lord Castletown presided, was 
perhaps the most representative meeting of Irishmen 
ever held in London. It was only the last of a 
series of meetings at which men of the most diverse 
views have come together to enforce the claims of 
Ireland to financial relief. 

It is not our purpose, on the present occasion, to 
go into the merits of the controversy. It may, 
however, be aceepted as one of the axioms of the 
question that Ireland is taxed out of just proportion 
to her relative wealth. Since the years into which 
the Royal Commission inquired, Irish wealth has 
increased less rapidly than that of Great Britain, but 
her taxation has increased considerably. The reform 
of the death duties pressed hardly on Ireland, where 
there is a larger proportion of settled property than 
in England. The reduction of the English land tax 
has removed one of the few compensations which 
have been pointed to as conforming to the terms of 
the Act of Union. On the other hand, the agricul- 
tural grant, though only giving to Ireland equivalent 
treatment on Unionist principles, must be taken 
into account in considering what real loss Ireland 
suffers from the formal equality of financial burdens 
imposed on two countries so different as England 
and Ireland. The reduction of the tobacco-tax is 
also a slight alleviation of the burden on Ireland, for 
the duties on tea, tobacco and spirits are those which 
fall most heavily on the poorer country. Thus 
roughly on balance the facts stand pretty well as 
they did when the Royal Commission made their 
inquiry. Five years of financial legislation under 
the system of a united exchequer have left the 
situation practically unchanged. If there is a 
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grievance, it is still unredressed. If there is a 
remedy on Unionist principles as understood by 
English Unionists, the remedy is still to seek. We 
are far from saying that no remedy is possible under 
the Act of Union. That Act contemplated the 
treatment of Ireland as a separate financial entity, 
in which every man would pay on the average 
about one-fourth of what every man in Eng- 
land paid. But this is not the Union as English- 
men understand it. Differential taxation to the 
advantage of Ireland is not the sort of thing 
which carried English elections in 1886 and 1895. 
The Unionist Government, in taking no notice of 
the Report of the Royal Commission, faithfully 
represent English Unionist opinion. That Report 
has had an enormous effect in Ireland, but it has 
somehow made little impression on the mind and 
conscience of the English. The meeting in St. 
Martin’s Hall was scarcely reported in the London 
papers. To their readers it was absolutely un- 
interesting—about as important as the dangerous 
condition of Servia. The Irish peers and the Con- 
servatives who went there were Irishmen, and as 
such their opinion goes for nothing with the mass of 
English newspaper readers on a dispute between 
England and Ireland on matters of finance. We 
venture to prophesy that the mass of members will 
take no interest in the coming debate, and that the 
Government will turn it off into a party wrangle, 
challenging the Liberal leaders to say what is their 
position, and thus shirking any statement of their 
own. 

The position of the Liberal party is perfectly 
clear. They are in favour of Ireland having control 
of her entire internal economy, paying only into the 
common purse such reasonable sum as may be re- 
quired, having regard to her poverty and to the 
heavy temporary charges which will be payable until 
the expensive system of administration now existing 
has been liquidated. Doubtless in working out the 
financial clauses of a new Home Rule Bill, a future 
Liberal Government would to a large extent be 
guided by the Report of the Royal Commission. 
But it is not the business of Liberal Home Rulers, 
in or out of office, to elaborate a scheme of differen- 
tial taxation for Ireland, while maintaining that 
Imperial control of expenditure which divests Ire- 
land of all motive for enforcing economy, On the 
contrary, they believe the present system to be a 
rotten one, involving the over-taxation of the Irish 
peasant and the waste of the money drawn from 
the peasants in paying unnecessary officials and police. 
Frankly, we do not see any satisfactory way out of the 
difficulty while preserving financial unity, nor is it 
our business to find one. What we must point out is 
that the Unionists, whose business it was to find a 
way, have entirely failed. They are allowing the 
gulf between English and Irish opinion to broaden 
day by day, and making no real effort to turn the 
United Parliament into an instrument of effective 
differential treatment for two dissimilar countries. 
Perhaps the day is not far distant when they will 
conclude, as we did in 1886, that the effort is 
hopeless. 








THE PARLIAMENTARY CRISIS IN ITALY. 





HE fall of the fifth of the Ministries over which 

the Marquis of Rudini has presided during the 
past two years and three months has revealed once 
more the peculiar weaknesses of the Parliamentary 
system in the Italian kingdom—a system in which 
enlightened acceptance of measures and principles is 
replaced for the most part by traditions of loyalty to 











party names ortomen. It has revealed also, what is 
of more immediate import, that Italy is at least within 
sight of the fate that has just befallen Austria. She 
may possibly even yet have to do without any proper 
Parliamentary government at all. Last Thursday the 
Ministry came before the Chamber with an ultra- 
coercionist programme, rendered a little less un- 
palatable by the promise of a few economic reforms. 
These latter were regarded by one set of its 
opponents as futile and wastetul, and so served 
merely to exasperate them. The programme of 
coercion— parts of which, we may say, in passing, 
suggest Russia rather than Dublin Castle—further 
estranged another and more numerous section, 
whose leader, Signor Zanardelli, retired a fortnight 
ago from the Ministry because it was becoming too 
coercionist. Signor Sonnino, who is a really able 
financier, and is regarded as Signor Crispi’s successor 
in the leadership of the party most loyal to the present 
dynasty, took the opportunity to deliver a scathing 
attack on the past policy of the Ministry—or rather 
of the Premier, who, he said, after a long coalition 
with the Radical section in the Chamber, now came 
forward with a programme of even more severe 
coercion than that which had been enforced by 
Crispi. As the outcome of the debate, the Ministry 
resigned without any serious attempt at self-defence. 
Since then, one politician after another has been 
spoken of as a possible Premier; but no politician 
has yet been found who can command anything 
like the votes of half the Chamber. The 
King, it has been rumoured, is inclined to follow 
what the Tribuna of Rome very properly calls 
“counsels of violence.” He is credited with a 
desire to form “an extra-Parliamentary Ministry,” 
composed of military officers or of senators, or both ; 
but dependent, not on the support of the Chamber, 
but simply on the Royal will. In other words, he 
inclines to the view that Parliamentary government 
has broken down, and is to be suspended for the 
present at least, until a more manageable Chamber 
shall have been obtained as the result of a General 
Election. Meantime, the social dangers which 
threaten the kingdom would be met by a kind of 
temporary military despotism. 

We need not regret the disappearance of the 
Marquis di Rudini from the political scene. He had 
occasionally foreshadowed grandiose and specious 
schemes of decentralisation, of administrative, 
financial, and social reform, though notbing had ever 
come of them. But bis fall brings before the world 
more vividly than ever the dangerous state of the 
Italian Parliamentary system. As we read the 
succession of conflicting and bewildering rumours 
and forecasts which have filled the Italian papers 
this week, we are almost tempted to a despairing 
acquiescence in the “ counsels of violence’ addressed 
to the King. Signor Sonnino, as leader of the 
regular, definitely-marked Opposition, and the chief 
assailant of the late Ministry in the debate, seems 
to an English spectator marked out by circumstance 
as the next Premier. But he only controls, some say 
45 votes, others at most 150, the latter estimate in- 
cluding those members whom he might attract from 
the Right. Now the Chamber numbers 508. Signor 
Zanardelli’s secession, again, brought down the 
Ministry ; but were Signor Zanardelli made Premier, 
he would have to please the Extreme Left somehow, 
and there is no doubt that the majority of the House, 
with the present danger of revolution, is in favour of 
a strong—and coercionist—Government and a strong 
army. Signor Visconti-Venosta would be personally 
an admirable Premier; but he is supposed only to 
control a small body of the Right. General Pelloux, 
a former War Minister, is talked of, in conjunction 
with Signor Sonnino.: But General Pelloux is 
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believed to want to reduce taxation by a hundred 
million francs, and Signor Sonnino will not hear of 
it. And soon. Whatever combination is suggested 
seems either to control only a small fraction of the 
Chamber, or to contain incompatible elements, or 
both. Perhaps this is why no Deputy has yet been 
consulted as to a solution of the crisis. Meanwhile, 
the tremendous sentences passed by the Milan 
military tribunal on well-known Radical journalists, 
for offences such as they have committed for years 
past with impunity, suggest that Italy is already 
under a military despotism, and that the agents of 
that despotism have been seized with panic. 

Of course, an English Liberal spectator is 
naturally tempted to suggest that the present is 
the time for an entirely new departure in Italian 
politics. He might expect that a really Liberal 
Ministry, which would go to the country with the 
promise to reduce the army and taxation, would 
have a chance of life. But one of the few things 
certain about the present state of Italy is that such 
a programme is impracticable. The King gave the 
Marquis di Rudini a free hand in all other matters, 
but he would not have the army reduced, and Italy’s 
international obligations probably mak2 it impossible 
to do so. The governing classes are far too much 
alarmed by the recent outbreaks to think of any- 
thing but repression, The reception given by the 
Chamber last week to the attacks made on the 
army by an extreme Radical shows that it is 
determined to uphold the present régime. And 
in view of the dangers which now beset the Italian 
Kingdom, we cannot but think that the Chamber 
is right. It would be a terrible thing for Italy if 
her present system of government—with all its 
faults—were to be overthrown. It would be hardly 
less terrible for Europe were Italy suddenly to drop 
out from among the effective factors in international 
politics. It may be, as the Tribuna has said, 
that any Ministry, except the last one, can be sure 
of being allowed a free hand by the Chamber to put 
down disorder and extricate the country from its 
present dangers. Unfortunately, though party prin- 
ciples are extremely obscure in Italy—if, indeed, 
they >xist outside the Extreme Left—party tradi- 
tions and personal rivalries are active enough. 
There are many absentees, even from the most 
important divisions ; and the curious facility with 
which many members who had been official candi- 
dates under Signor Crispi came out in a similar 
capacity under the Rudini Ministry argues a good 
deal of plasticity in their politics. In short, we 
doubt if anyone can prophesy what an Italian 
Chamber will do, except that it will exhibit 
varying combinations of varying groups. And it 
is difficult to regard the Chamber as adequately 
representative, when one considers this fact. In 
France there is much complaint as to electoral 
indifference, but the proportion to the whole male 
population of voters who actually vote at a General 
Election is not much below 40 per cent. In 
Italy it is less than 8 per cent. There is 
always “an unexplored remainder” inside the 
Chamber ; there is an unexplored remainder of far 
greater importance outside it, and it is unfortunately 
in this latter that revolution finds its support. 
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gee continue exceedingly quiet. Specula- 
a tion is entirely suspended, and even invest- 
ment business is on an exceptionally small scale. A 
number of very good dividend announcements have 
been made this week by South African mining com- 
panies, but they have had scarcely any effect upon 








prices. The truth is mere development is disregarded, 
investors and speculators alike attending much more 
to political than to economic influences. In South 
Africa it is evident that President Kruger has 
made up his mind to make no material con- 
cession to the mining industry. A great many 
of the companies, it is perfectly true, are doing 
wonderfully well, but a very much larger number 
are doing exceedingly badly. The mines which 
are rich in ore can afford all the exactions 
made upon them; the mines that are poor in 
ore cannot, and thus, although some of the dividend 
announcements are surprisingly good, the industry 
as a whole is suffering. Besides that, everyone 
takes for granted that Mr. Rhodes will shortly again 
be Prime Minister at the Cape, and when he is, 
people expect that the old duel between himself and 
President Kruger will begin again. But the South 
African question is of slight interest compared with 
other matters occupying public attention. The 
settlement of the West African dispute gives rise to 
the hope that better relations between this country 
and France are being gradually established. On the 
other hand the struggle in the Far East is growing 
keener and keener, and there is the disturbing 
possibility that the war may involve the United 
States in complications with other Powers. Every- 
body feels that until the war is over there are so 
many risks that prudent people will not engage in 
any kind of business that would take long to carry 
out. Over and above all this is the impending 
bankruptcy of Spain, the disorganisation of Italy, 
the struggle of the nationalities in Austria-Hungary, 
and the general unrest in the Balkan peninsula. 
Owing to all these causes there is little move- 
ment in markets. The breakdown of the wheat 
corner in Chicago continues to depress the 
American department. The losses must have 
been very severe. Fortunately the heaviest losers 
were wealthy men, and to meet their difficulties they 
have been obliged to sell securities upon a very 
great scale. Some of the Paris bankers are ostenta- 
tiously buying Spanish bonds in the hope of keeping 
up a market. Our advice to British readers is to let 
those bankers have all the bonds they wish to take. 
Whether peace is near or far off, Spain is bankrupt. 
She will have to make a compromise with her 
creditors in some shape or other. Even before the 
insurrection in Cuba she paid the interest on 
debt only by continuous borrowing. Now it is im- 
possible for her to borrow, and besides, the Bank of 
Spain, which has financed her to such an enormous 
extent, is getting deeper and deeper in embarrass- 
ment. The sale of the Daira estate to a syndi- 
cate, headed by Mr. Cassell in London and the 
Messrs. Say in Paris, has had little effect upon 
the market, though it will prove very beneficial 
to Egypt. 

No change has been made in the Bank of England 
rate of discount, which remains at 3 per cent. It is, 
however, expected that when the dividends on the 
Fands are released, the week after next, a reduction 
will be made. The Money Market is in a rather 
curious condition just now. The Bank of England 
has lost the control over the open market which it 
held so long, and the supplies of money in the open 
market are apparently very large. On the other 
hand, a good deal of the supplies has come out of 
the Japanese funds, and therefore there is not very 
much to be depended upon. Farther, Russia is again 
buying gold upon a considerable scale, and Germany 
has begun to buy. Last week it looked as if 
gold would have to be sent to the United 
States on account of the great war loan of 
forty millions sterling. This week opinion tends 


to the conclusion that no gold after all will be 
required. The Indian Government’s carrency pro- 
posals are hung up, probably for months, for it is no 
secret that the Committee is going into the question 
very earnestly and very minutely, and therefore, 
presumably, it will not report for a considerable time 
The Indian Government, accordingly, will 
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not take gold, but the native demand for it is 
considerable. In Germany there has been a consider- 
able and a rash speculation going on for some years, 
and owing to the Bourse Law, which was mainly 
directed against a certain kind of bank and against 
the Jews, the banks have very largely increased the 
accommodation they give to their speculative clients. 
For some time past there have been signs of some 
embarrassments. Owing to this, there is an uneasy 
feeling in Germany that there may be a very 
considerable crisis. It is not probable, of course, 
that we shall see bank failures, but there may be 
heavy losses, and the banks may have to call in 
money ruthlessly from their clients. At all events, 
it is evident that the banks are already making 
preparations, and some gold has been taken for 
Berlin this week from the Bank of England. It is 
possible, therefore, that the demand for gold may 
suddenly become large, and that rates may 
rise very suddenly. On the other hand, all 
the immediate appearances point to continued 
ease. In India the worst period of the strin- 
gency has passed away for the present year, at 
all events. Gradually, now, we may expect to see 
rates declining, but of, course, it is only during the 
hot weather ; in November or December stringency 
will begin again. The India Council on Wednesday 
was fairly successful in its sales of drafts. The 
applications for the 10 lacs offered reached 233 lacs. 
The rate obtained for bills was ls. 3!°d., and for 
transfers, ls. Sid. The growing ease in the Indian 
money market is bringing the usual fall in exchange. 
The Bank of Bombay has reduced its rate from 10 
to » per cent. 


THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


YATURDA Y.—Since I last penned an entry in 

this journal the country has passed through one 
great emotional crisis, but in other respects has 
remained without any marked change. To one who 
was compelled to look on from a distance, the out- 
burst of national grief at the loss of Mr. Gladstone 
was a phenomenon at once surprising and gratifying. 
To those of us who had loved him and followed him 
for a lifetime the dee» emotion caused by his death 
seemed natural and inevitable. But I doubt if any- 
one had anticipated that not a political party, but 
the nation as a whole would give way to that 
emotion. Foreigners looked on with wonder and 
admiration at the spectacle presented in England 
last month. In Italy there was only one feeling of 
reverence and gratitude for “// gran Vecchio;” for 
the Italians were not unmindful of the debt they 
owed him. But that which they found it difficult to 
realise was that a great party leader, who had been 
for so many years in the thick of the fighting, should 
receive the homage, not of his own followers only, 
but of his strongest opponents as well. They were 
loud in their praise of a nation where such a thing 
could be. We, too—we who were not afraid to call 
ourselves Gladstonians when the word was one of 
reproach—may also feel touched by the spontaneous 
and universal recognition of our leader's qualities. 
Yet whilst we feel the generosity which prompted 
this recognition, we cannot forget that Mr. Glad- 
stone, if he belonged to his country and the world, 
belonged in a special sense to us, It is fitting, there- 
fore, that as Liberals and Gladstonians we should 
raise our own tribute to one whose memory will be 
our inspiration for many a long year to come. 

We are evidently to be committed to further 
expenditure on the navy. Mr. Goschen’s statement 
last night manifestly points to this. It must be 
remembered that last year the present Board of 
Admiralty allowed the ship-building and works 
programme to fall seriously into arrears, This is 
the reason why we must now face further expendi- 
ture. The misfortune is that when we have got our 
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fleet Ministers do not seem to know what to do with 
it. The diplomatic defeat which Lord Salisbury has 
had to face in China remains unavenged ; and there 
is no reason to suppose that if he had a fleet ten 
times as powerful as our present one he would be 
able to save us from a single humiliation in the Far 
East. Brains as well as arms are necessary if we are 
to maintain with success the policy of the country. 

Sir John Gorst was at his best last night in 
the Education Debate. Nor was he without sym- 
pathisers on his own side of the House when he 
protested against the glaring deficiencies of the 
clerical schools in our towns. That there is a 
strong reaction against clerical and priestly aggres- 
sions is patent to everybody. Mr. Balfour's cutting 
innuendo against Sir William Harcourt on Thurs- 
day was—as he himself admitted—decidedly uncivil. 
But there was this touch of truth in it, that 
undoubtedly popular feeling is rising in revolt 
against the pretensions of the extreme party in the 
Church of England. We shall see evidences of that 
feeling elsewhere than in the debates on the schools. 
The clerical party has once more overshot the mark, 
and England will again show that it does not mean 
to be a priest-ridden country. Yet even this fact 
does not account for Sir John Gorst’s open disregard 
for the feelings of his party. 

Everybody is talking of Mr. E. T. Reed's delightful 
sketch in this week’s Punc/:,in which Lord Rosebery 
is depicted as the Little Minister, whilst certain 
distinguished leaders of the party in the House of 
Commons figure as the four elders. The caricature 
has the twin virtues of humour and truth. 

Sunday.—A great many people are asking how 
much longer it will be possible for the present 
Ministry to retain two such men as Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir John Gorst. So far as Mr. Chamberlain is 
concerned, Tories hardly attempt to conceal the fact 
that he is only permitted to rémain in the Govern- 
ment because the Ministerialists dare not face the 
consequences of his retirement. They have long 
hated him. Since his astounding oratorical per- 
formance at Birmingham their hatred has been 
intensified, and if only they felt that they could do 
without him—or, rather, could stand against his 
open enmity—he would not be allowed to remain a 
day longer in office. Not a single member of the 
Government has defended his Birmingham speech. 
On the contrary, Lord Salisbury has gone as far as 
he dared go in repudiating it. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
defence of himself a week ago betrayed his con- 
sciousness of his own isolation. In spite of his 
insolence, he was by no means at his ease when 
replying to Sir William Harcourt, whilst Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues ostentatiously left him to defend 
himself. It is difficult to believe that this state of 
things can last much longer. At any moment there 
may be an explosion. 

Sir John Gorst’s position is even more mysterious 
than Mr. Chamberlain’s. It can hardly be said that 
his colleagues are afraid of him. Yet he is allowed 
to remain on the Treasury Bench in order to pour 
contempt on the Ministerial policy. The demand for 
his resignation has been renewed in the press. It 
will be interesting to see whether on this occasion it 
is to be satisfied. 

Monday.—The Ministerial crisis in Italy brings 
into prominence once more the very serious state of 
things in that country. Having just returned from 
a brief sojourn in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the disturbed districts, I find it difficult to realise 
that Italy is in a condition bordering upon revolu- 
tion. The chief object of the well-to-do and of all 
who are interested in keeping up the credit of the 
country as a resort for tourists is to hide from the 
outside world every trace of political agitation. I 
remember how one well-known hotel proprietor re- 
ceived me and my fellow-traveller when we reached 
his hotel—not many miles from the scene of a 
sanguinary disturbance—with the mocking words, 
“Well, gentlemen, did you meet any revolutions as 
you came along the road?” All through the 
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districts where English travellers are known the 
cue of the inhabitants is to deny that there 
is any political insecurity at all. They are 
bitterly indignant at the manner in which the 
tourists fled from the country at the beginning of 
last month and thereby ruined the spring season, 
and they seem profoundly anxious to convince the 
world that Italy is as prosperous and contented as 
she is beautiful. But the news from Rome gives 
some idea of the real state of the kingdom, and 
there can be no doubt that at this moment the seeds 
of a Socialist revolution have by no means been 
eradicated. It is quite possible that in the coming 
autumn more attention will be attracted by Italy 
than by Spain. 

Tuesday. — Mr. Goschen’s explanation of the 
abandonment of the naval manceuvres for this year 
does not strike one as being quite satisfactory. 
It looks as though the coal strike had been made 
an excuse to hide some other reason for the 
change. Be this as it may, there is no reason 
to doubt that the need for keeping the Navy in 
the highest possible state of efliciency was never 
greater than at present. The calm manner in which 
Russia is putting forward her claims in China, and 
casting aside all the pretty disguises which she wore 
at the time when she was playing with Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Curzon, is making a deep 
impression upon the public mind, and the feeling 
is growing that the real Chinese question will 
yet have to be faced in its most dangerous form. 
The advocates of a good understanding with Russia 
in this country find their task at present rather 
a difficult one. But really it is Russia and not 
England that is to be blamed for this. A little fair 
dealing—just by way of a change—on the part of 
the diplomatists of Russia would do more to bring 
the two countries together than all the preaching 
of Madame Novikoff and her disciples here. 

There is a very strong feeling that a Liberal 
memorial to Mr. Gladstone ought to be raised in 
addition to the national memorial. Every Liberal 
has been gratified by the wonderful unanimity of 
the national sentiment with regard to that great 
man, and we have cheerfully accepted the recent 
utterances of men like the Duke of Westminster as 
a full atonement for the harshness and injustice 
with which they judged Mr. Gladstone during his 
lifetime. But, after all, Mr. Gladstone was a great 
Liberal as well as a great Englishman; and itis right 
that we Liberals should insist upon commemorating 
not merely his noble personal virtues but his devotion 
to that Liberal cause to which he rendered such splen- 
did services, and for which he made so many sacrifices. 
This was the feeling that was made manifest at the 
meeting at the National Liberal Club yesterday, and 
I believe that the appeal which will shortly be made 
to Liberals to support a Gladstone memorial of their 
own will meet with a very hearty response. 

Wednesday.—Sir William Harcourt is evidently 
determined to “go the pace” with the Protestant 
movement in which he is taking the leading part in 
the House of Commons. That it is likely to be 
popular with a large section of the public is clear, 
but it would be a mistake to suppose that Sir 
William’s line meets with universal approval, even 
among his own colleagues. Men remember how Mr. 
Gladstone dealt with a similar outburst of Protestant 
zeal on the part of Sir William many years ago, and 
whilst there is no room for doubt as to the general 
dislike of the absurdities of the extreme Ritualist 
party, many people regret that the Liberal leader 
in the House of Commons should have made the 
Benefices Bill the occasion of his attack upon the 
ultra-Catholic party in the Church. Still, these 
debates have revived the waning interest of the 
public in the proceedings of Parliament, and it seems 
as though the session would not, after all, die of 
absolute inanition. 

Yesterday seemed to mark the height of the 
London season. In the afternoon Piccadilly was 
crowded to such an extent that it was almost as 








difficult to pass along it as during the Jubilee fever 
of twelve months ago. The unexpected news of the 
terrible disaster at Blackwall suddenly disturbed 
the gaiety of the town when it was at its height. 
Men remembered how, on the corresponding Tuesday 
of last year, there were the gravest apprehensions as 
to possible accidents from pressure of the crowd, 
and how all those apprehensions were most happily 
dispelled. It seemed strange that just twelve 
months after the Jubilee Day this disaster should 
have occurred in connection with a Royal function. 
Later came the news of the sad accident to the 
driver of the Queen’s train in Scotland. Melancholy 
as both these tragedies are, we may feel thankful 
that they did not occur a year ago, when they must 
have seriously marred the Jubilee festivities. 

Thursday.—The speeches of last night, though 
they have met with rather scant justice at the 
hands of some of the morning papers, are decidedly 
significant. I think that the most significant is that 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as everybody knows, is a man of courage, 
and he succeeded yesterday in giving his eminent 
colleague, Mr. Chamberlain, as neat a back-handed 
blow as Mr. Chamberlain has ever received. His 
reference to “ the one man in England who is really 
competent to discuss foreign affairs’’—Lord Salis- 
bury—was equivalent to the excommunication of 
the Secretary for the Colonies, so far as any 
part in the management or discussion of foreign 
affairs is concerned. After this we may look out for 
squalls. The Times waxes lugubrious over the 
waning strength of Ministers, and expresses wonder 
at the fact that Sir John Gorstand Mr. T. W. Russell 
are allowed to retain their offices. But the real 
“hard case” is that of Mr. Chamberlain. Lord 
Salisbury will derive small comfort from the expul- 
sion of Sir John Gorst or Mr. Russell so long as Mr. 
Chamberlain remains. It is amusing to think that 
the members of a Government thus hopelessly 
divided and discredited seem to find consolation in 
the fact that the Opposition has not yet settled the 
question of its leadership. 

Sir William Harcourt, though he sent out 
a tive-lined whip for the debate on the Benefices 
Bill yesterday, did not himself turn up to 
take part in it. There is evidence that the 
feeling of which I spoke yesterday is spread- 
ing, and that many Liberals are disinclined to 
go farther in the “ecclesiastical squabbles” for 
which the Benefices Bill is responsible. It was 
noteworthy on Tuesday that when Mr. Balfour 
protested against the tone of Sir William Harcourt's 
speech, he was cheered from the bench on which Sir 
William himself was sitting. The incident was 
certainly a remarkable one, and may possibly have 
led Sir William to moderate the ardour of his 
Protestant protestations. 

Friday.—The result of the East Herts election is 
even better than had been expected for the Liberal 
cause. It shows how “ not by Eastern windows only 
when morning breaks, comes in the light.” It is 
illuminating even the darkest strongholds of Toryism. 
The effect of the return has been very great, and it 
has depressed still further the already sufficiently 
depressed Ministerialists. One wonders how many 
more blows of this kind will be needed to complete 
the ruin of the Ministerial fabric. Mr. Chamberlain, 
I see, denies that he is about to resign. Resignation 
is not one of his virtues; but the fact remains that he 
retains his place in the Government only on suffer- 
ance. The Speaker having ruled one of Sir William 
Harcourt’s amendments to the Benefices Bill to be 
out of order, the battle against Ritualism in the 
House of Commons is for the moment at an end. It 
is just as well, from every point of view, that this 
should be so. The struggle had assumed an un- 
expected vehemence, and it had revealed strong 
differences of opinion where their existence was 
hardly suspected. The Liberation Society has gained 
more than any other body by the recent pro- 
ceedings, 
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MR. TOLLEMACHE’S 


“ GLADSTONE.” * 





\ It. TOLLEMACHE has an acute and retentive 
1 mind. He tells us that on one occasion, when 
he had recalled a remark made by Mr. Gladstone 
twenty-eight years before, his illustrious friend 
“looked a little startled, and said, ‘A formidable 
memory!’” This faculty Mr. Tollemache applied 
systematically to the Boswellising of Mr. Gladstone 
at Biarritz. They engaged in many arguments, his- 
torical, literary, theological, and Mr. Tollemache 
always contrived to put his opponent in a corner. 
This, no doubt, is inevitable when the Boswell 
annotates the discussions with mature reflections 
after the lapse of years. Mr. Gladstone had no 
opportunity of annotation, unless he has left 
amongst his voluminous papers a manuscript en- 
titled “ Talks with Mr. Tollemache.” It would be 
interesting to know what Mr. Gladstone thought of 
a certain conversation about the Day of Judgment. 
It was the only occasion when he showed any irrita- 
tion with Mr. Tollemache’s Socratic method, for he 
exclaimed, “I really cannot answer such questions. 
The Almighty never took me into his confidence as 
to why there is to be a Day of Judgment.” The 
suggestion that if the Divine confidence was not 
bestowed on Mr. Gladstone there was not much 
chance of illumination for Mr. Tollemache seems to 
have escaped the Boswelliser. For the most part, 
however, Mr. Gladstone discussed such high matters 
with the utmost readiness and patience, and not 
with that overmastering personality which Mr. 
George Russell attributes to his table-talk. Mr. 
Russell says that in conversation with Mr. Glad- 
stone there was no “give and take,” but according 
to Mr. Tollemache he gave a great deal and Mr. 
Gladstone took it with gratitude. “ Mr. Gladstone 
frankly admitted that this idea was new to him, 
and promised to think it over.” Not only ideas but 
also anecdotes of a mildly humorous type went to 
the enrichment of Mr. Gladstone's resources in those 
jnstructive days at Biarritz. “He had never heard 
che famous answer in an examination to the ques- 
tion, ‘ What do you know of Oliver Cromwell?’ ‘ He 
cut off his king’s head and usurped the kingdom. 
Afterwards he was filled with remorse, and exclaimed 
when dying, “ Would that I had served my God as I 
served my king!"’” 

It would be ungracious to deny that we owe to 
Mr. Tollemache some striking examples both of the 
breadth and the limitations of Mr. Gladstone's 
interests in his old age. There is theological bias in 
the remark that Romanes had genius and Huxley 
only talent. Few people will agree with Mr. Glad- 
stone's estimate of either man. On the other hand, 
it is significant that with no predisposition for 
scientific studies, with a latent hostility to the trend 
of scientific thought, he should have predicted that 
in the future science will be “the great instrument 
of education.” It is noteworthy, too, that with all 
the intensity of his religious and moral convictions, 
he was no absolutist in any domain of knowledge. 
He recognised fully that truth, even religious truth, 
is always relative. Hence that love of qualification 
which often made bis oratory bewildering to less 
complex minds. Mr. Tollemache, with a curious 
superfluity of error, attributes this to Mr. Glad- 
stone's frequent changes of opinion. The orator, 
he says, becomes subtle and sophistical because he 
has to explain away his inconsistencies. Con- 
sistency in statesmanship is an impossible virtue, 
which every party in this country accuses its oppo- 
nents of having sacrificed for some wicked end. But 
for this standard of righteousness Dizzy’s famous 
comparison of Peel to the Turkish admiral who 
steered his fleet into the enemy's harbour would have 
had no sting. Peel was the least subtle of men, who 
sacrificed consistency to a plain regard for the 
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national interest; but in this land of Parliamentary 
retort his good faith and sound sense gave an 
unequalled opportunity for self-aggrandisement to 
the foe who posed as the champion of outraged 
honour and a betrayed party. Prince Bismarck is 
not a sophistical orator, but a man of blunt speech ; 
yet no European statesman has changed his views so 
often, nor treated consistency with such outspoken 
contempt. Mr. Gladstone's habit of refining often 
taxed a wondrously rich vocabulary in vain effort to 
seize the exact shade of truth which he was pursuing. 
Palmerston and Parnell, he said, were the only 
Parliamentarians in his experience who had the gift 
of saying precisely what they meant. It was the 
lack of that gift even in so admirable a writer as 
Matthew Arnold which caused Mr. Gladstone to 
pounce on the statement that conduct is three-fourths 
of life. There is no more reason for saying that it 
is three-fourths than for calculating it at two-thirds 
or five-eighthe. Mr. Gladstone insisted that it was 
the whole of life, overlooking, as Mr. Tollemache 
reminded him, the domains into which morals do 
not enter. The angles at the base of an isgceles 
triangle are equal to one another, but not by the 
operation of any ethical principle. Mr. Gladstone 
might more justly have objected to Arnold's famous 
injunction to “see life steadily and see it 
whole,” that this is impossible to any human 
vision. 

It is curious that Mr. Gladstone's subtlety -did 
not extend to all his appreciations of literature. 
George Meredith might have been expected to 
attract him, but he made only one experiment in 
that direction, and “stuck” in “Diana of the 
Crossways.” There is not a word about Thackeray 
or Dickens. In George Eliot he found “a want 
of harmony,” apparently because she made the 
“wrong people” marry one another. As they 
constantly do this in life, it ts a little arbitrary 
to complain of it in fiction. Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
servative idealism made him a worshipper of Scott, 
whose great fault was that he had a poor “ sense of 
sin.” Sir Henry Taylor, who anticipated much 
that M. Brunetiére has said lately about the 
immorality of art, held that “invariable candour 
and moderation in judging men” were essential to 
the gift of painting character, and implied a 
moral defect. Mr. Gladstone quaintly described this 
as “ probably the only hard thing that can be, and 
has to be, said of Scott with truth.” To find Scott 
charged with lack of moral sense may strike most 
people dumb. To be sure, when confronted by the 
example of Shakespeare, and by the rather common- 
place passage in which Mr. Ruskin points out that 
Shakespeare would not have understood humanity if 
he had not sympathised with Falstaff, Mr. Glad- 
stone seemed to lose his hold upon the wisdom of 
Sir Henry Taylor. Oddly enough, he saw little to 
blame in the conduct of Homer's Greeks, and seemed 
surprised by the suggestion that Helen was abducted 
with her own consent. Horace was not remarkable 
for a sense of sin, but it does not appear that Mr. 
Gladstone was grieved by this defect in one of the 
most beloved of his classics. He had a good 


word even for Dives, of whom he said, with 
a brilliant flash of humour, “As _ landlords 
go he was above the average; he did let 


Lazarus have of his superfluities.” This philo- 
sophy of landlordism would probably have shocked 
Sir Walter. It is akin to that indulgent irony 
which Mr. Gladstone disliked in Matthew Arnold, 
and shows with what freedom his intellect could 
move when the theological panoply was laid aside. 
Mr. Tollemache cites a clerical witness who says 
that Mr. Gladstone would have been a great theo- 
logian if he had not been a great statesman. 
Happily he escaped the alternative. Newman, who 
passed for a theologian, declared that it were better for 
the universe to be swallowed up in destruction than 
for one human soul to be lost by the telling of 
the most venial untruth. Mr. Gladstone under- 
stood life better than this. He remarked to Mr. 
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Tollemache, with philosophic satisfaction, that the 
liberties of England were saved from the virtuous 
George III. by the reprobate Wilkes. 








A MUNICIPAL OPERA HOUSE? 





HERE is something exceedingly attractive about 
the proposal to establish, with public endow- 
ments and under public supervision, a really worthy 
Opera-House for London. No one, we imagine, will 
deny, in view of the extraordinary success which has 
attended the revival of the Opera in recent years, 
that the British public is insensible to its charm. No 
one who watched the stream of carriages the other 
day filing through Covent Garden in the broad after- 
noon, filled with votaries of music and of fashion, 
determined at any cost of time, fatigue and money 
to witness the performance of The Ring, will ques- 
tion the hold which great operas, properly presented, 
have upon the English mind. No one who considers 
the demerits of the old House in Covent Garden, its 
insufficient stage and stage-appliances, its bad posi- 
tion, its attenuated lease, can dispute the necessity 
of finding some better home for the Opera in future. 
No one who studies the profits made by the syndi- 
cate who at present support it can doubt that, in 
one way or another, some means of providing for its 
continuance will be found. While the whole subject 
is thus under discussion, a group of petitioners have 
suddenly appeared upon the scene, who, taking time 
by the forelock, appeal to the County Council to 
settle the question once for all, by starting and 
endowing a municipal Opera-House for London, 
which shall place within the reach of everyone the 
greatest music of the time. 

The list of leaders of this audacious revolution 
includes already the names of many distinguished 
men. We look through it, indeed, in vain for the 
name of Mr. Arthur Balfour, whose devotion to music 
is well known. But at present it appears that Mr. 
Balfour cannot bring himself to petition the County 
Council to embark on a frankly extravagant and 
democratic scheme, after having made himself con- 
spicuous by denouncing that admirable body chiefly 
for its extravagant and democratic aims. No such 
scruples, however, deter Mr. Chamberlain—it is not 
Mr. Chamberlain's way to be deterred by scruples— 
and he is the only prominent member of the 
Government who has as yet given his adhesion to 
the plan. Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith have 
no such reminders of inconsistency to fear, 
and they lend the petitioners the weight of 
their support. The Duke of Westminster, ever 
to the front in philanthropic enterprise, gives 
it his name and help. The Duke of Bedford, we 
observe, does not. The men of science and the 
men of law are prominent in defence of the proposal. 
So, of course, as in duty bound, are the actors—with 
an eye, perhaps, to that municipal theatre of which 
great managers have dreamed. The literary men, 
on the other hand, are rather coy and backward. 
Mr. Meredith and Dr. Conan Doyle and Mr. Barrie 
draw only a limited following from their craft. 
The artists and musicians, however, swell the 
number — the musicians, in particular, with a 
unanimity rare in members of their calling—and, 
no doubt, as we write, the list of petitioners is 
growing longer every day. But whoever signs 
the document, there can be no question that a very 
wide public will back the memorialists up, and we 
imagine that a considerable proportion of the Council 
whom they appeal to will give them a large measure 
of their sympathy, even if they cannot give them 
more. 

At the same time, we do not feel that the 
arguments of the petitioners are quite beyond 
criticism as they stand. We entirely agree that 
a public Opera-House should help to develop native 
talent and to encourage young artists and musicians. 





But we think it exceedingly doubtful whether “ the 
great mass of the people” are the people who would 
ever appreciate the Opera most, or who, as the 
petitioners suggest, “ would benefit most constantly 
by the presentation of the greatest operatic master- 
pieces.” The success of the Opera recently in 
London, and the enthusiasm shown for it, out of 
which this petition springs, is due almost entirely to 
the fact that the work of Wagner has at last taken 
possession of the English public. But, magnificent 
as that work is, it cannot reasonably be pretended 
that it is work which “the great mass of the 
people” will ever in our time be able thoroughly to 
appreciate and enjoy, or that the classes of the 
community now debarred from hearing it are the 
classes which would understand it or derive ad- 
vantage from it best. It will be a long while yet in 
England before The Ring, and Tristan and The 
Meistersingers take a strong hold upon any but a 
limited and cultivated class. The “ great mass of the 
people” have an immense amount of musical educa- 
tion to accomplish, before they deserve to have 
Wagner's operas produced and played before them 
at a musically-minded municipality's expense, 
That day may come, and when it does come, 
no public enterprise will be more interesting 
than this. But that day is still obviously distant. 
Meanwhile, are we prepared to raise the rates of 
London in order to have any other operas 
cheap? Would the masses flock to Italian Opera? 
Are there any signs yet of a native English Opera 
sufficient to justify the step proposed? Do we feel 
confident that the fate of Mr. D'Oyly Carte’s beauti- 
ful English Opera-House would be avoided even by 
a municipal Opera-House handsomely endowed, or 
that the management of such an institution, under 
the «gis of the County Council, might not find itself 
obliged either to cater for the taste of a small and 
highly cultivated class, or else be driven to compete 
against the music-halls to win “the masses” and 
delight their hearts ? 

To these questions, we confess, we do not find 
any satisfactory reply. As matters stand, we can- 
not think that the County Council would be justified 
in finding funds for such a scheme. Frankly speak- 
ing, to endow Wagner for the benefit of the poor 
would be premature until the poor are very much 
better able to understand what Wagner means; and 
at the present moment, excepting Wagner, there is 
no modern opera good enough to deserve endowment 
from the public purse. Of course, the argument is 
that we shall never get a Wagner of our own until 
we set to work to train and subsidise our young 
musicians. But, for our own part, we do not 
believe this. We think we ought to get our 
genius first. Then, when the genius of English 
Opera emerges, and not till then, will English people 
pay rates for its support. After all, except in the 
hands of genius, and of genius of a rare and special 
kind, Opera is an unsatisfactory and hybrid art. 
There is more, we think, to be said for the endow- 
ment of the theatre, for the world has produced 
many dramatists of the highest order, whereas it has 
produced few Opera-composers of supreme genius 
yet. We confess that, when we consider what the 
County Council has still to do and to pay for, 
the roads and bridges, the light and space and 
cleanliness, the gardens and the homes that it 
has yet to find for London’s poor, the abuses which 
it has to destroy, the slums which it has to demolish, 
the monopolies that it has to redeem, before it can 
offer to its constituents the first elements of a pure 
and healthy social life, we feel a little impatient 
with these Opera House proposals. We feel also a 
little indignant with men like Mr. Chamberlain for 
joining in such a cry—men who are ever ready to 
assail the County Council for its reckless expenditure 
and its Socialistic fads. No; interesting and attrac- 
tive as the idea may be, the time has not come yet 
for the County Council to endow an Opera-House 
in London. But this is the day of the syndicates, 
and if a syndicate of wealthy men would do it, 
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they would do much to redeem that title from con- 
tempt. A generation which has given us the Wallace 
Collection, the National Portrait Gallery, the Pass- 
more-Edwards settlements and the Tate bequest, 
ought to be able to find the means for starting and 
subsidising such an Opera-House as the County 
Council's memorialists suggest. Then, when the 
taste of the public is educated, when the interest of 
the masses is awakened, and when, perhaps, the 
long-sought genius of English Opera is found, eminent 
men may go a-begging to the Treasury or to the 
County Council with a stronger case and with a 
better prospect of success. 


[IE AUSTRALIAN 


— oo 


\ [' IST people who take an interest in animals and 
i their habits would probably feel themselves 
competent to give such a definition of the term 
“fish’ as would satisfy the trained naturalist, and 
be intelligible to the general public. The task of clear 
definition, however, is more difficult than would at 
first appear, not only in this particular instance 
but in many others. Nature will have none of 
the hard-and-fast lines of the systematist. Order 
grades into order, and class into class, in many cases 
almost imperceptibly, so that it is often hard to say 
where one ends and the other begins, or to assign 
the proper place in the classificatory scheme to 
certain creatures which seem to stand midway 
between two groups, partaking, to some extent, of 
the characteristics of both. The lung-fishes stand in 
just this position; for they possess many fish-like 
characters, with some that are distinctly amphibian 


LUNG-FISH. 


—that is, proper to the frogs and newts. The 
body is covered with scales, and breathing is 
effected chiefly by true gills, but the swim- 


bladder is modified into a breathing organ, so that 
the blood may be purified by the inhalation of the 
oxygen of the air, as well as by the absorption of 
that contained in the water. And since the 
possession of lungs implies pulmonary circulation, 
the heart is of a higher type than that of true 
fishes, for it has three chambers instead of two. 
The limbs have a central axis, thus differing in a 
marked manner from the paired fins, or limbs, of 
fishes. In the development of two or three forms of 
lung-fishes—the African Protopterus and the South 
American Lepidosiren—there is another point of 
resemblance to the frogs and newts—the tadpole- 
like structure of the young, which possess external 
gills that gradually atrophy and disappear. It 
need scarcely be said that these creatures belong to 
@ very ancient group, numerous enough in the 
Paleozoic epoch, gradually dwindling in numbers 
down to the present time. 

The recent arrival at the Zoological Gardens of 
living specimens of the Australian lung-fish (Cerat- 
odus forsteri) is an event of considerable scientific 
importance, since the deposit of these animals in the 
tortoise-house will allow of systematic observations 
being made on their habits in captivity. This lung- 
fish was discovered by Forster in 1869, and described 
by Krefft; and much interest was aroused by the 
announcement that its teeth closely resembled cer- 
tain fossil teeth from the Triassic strata of Europe, 
and from Secondary rocks in South Africa and India. 
To these teeth the generic name of Cerafodus had 
been given, because they presented some slight re- 
semblance to the branching antlers of a deer; and 
the same name was used for the subjects of Forster's 
discovery. The boy is long and much flattened 
from side to side, and covered with large cycloid 
scales; the limbs are shaped like the blade of a 
paddle or a trowel, and broadly fringed. The flesh 
—red, like that of a salmon—is excellent eating, and 
large specimens are said to attain a length of six 
feet and a weight of about twenty pounds, the 
apparent disparity between size and weight being 
probably accounted for by the tapering-off of the 








body behind the posterior limbs. Their home is 
in the Burnett and Mary Rivers; and as they were 
in danger of becoming extinct the Royal Society of 
Queensland recently resolved to establish them in 
new habitats. The work was carried out successfully, 
so far as regards capture and transport, by Mr. D. 
O'Connor,who also brought to England the specimens 
now in the Zoological Gardens. Of the establishment 
of the species in the rivers to which examples have 
been transferred, it is, of course, too soon to speak. 
The attempt deserves success. Not very much is 
known of the habits of the lung-fish. It was at 
first said that they were vegetable feeders; but 
though they crop and swal'ow large quantities 
of aquatic vegetation, the bulk of this passes out of 
the system undigested, and probably serves as a 
vehicle for the crustaceans, molluscs, worms, and 
insect-larvie that live in and among water-plants. 
During the passage to England Mr. O'Connor kept 
his specimens on prawns, fish, and meat, on which 
they fed freely, thus establishing the fact that a 
vegetable diet is not a necessity for them. Since 
they have been at the Gardens they have also been 
fed upon fish ; so that, in all probability, Dr. Semon’s 
suggestion that the mass of vegetable matter found 
in the stomach is only a vehicle for more toothsome 
animal matter is probably correct. Strange stories 
have been told about the power of these creatures to 
leave the water and live for a time on the mud- 
banks, but these do not rest on a foundation of fact. 
Nor is it the case that they bury themselves during 
part of the year in cocoons, or mud-nests, as their 
African and South American relatives undoubtedly 
do. This habit of the African Protopterus has long 
been known, and all the examples brought to 
England have been encased in mud; but the dis- 
covery of the fact that the Paraguayan Lepidosiren 
also retires into the mud in the dry season was only 
recently definitely determined by Mr. J. Graham 
Kerr; and an exceedingly interesting description by 
Mr. Hunt of the way in which this is effected, with 
figures of the cocoon, or burrow, appears in the 
“ Proceedings” of the Zoological Society for the 
present year. 

Since the opening of the Zoological Gardens, just 
seventy years ago, many strange and interesting 
animals have been exhibited—not a few for the 
first time in any menagerie. But none has been 
more deserving of notice and study than these 
strange fish-like creatures, which some have described 
as “missing links” between fishes and amphibians. 
If fossils were not out of place in a menagerie, one 
would like to suggest that, by the side of the 
tank in which these specimens of Ceratodus live, 
there should be placed one of the teeth of Ceratodus 
from the Rheetic beds of Aust, near Bristol, with an 
appropriate label setting forth the relationship 
between the living and the dead. This would make 
it abundantly clear how wide the range of the genus 
formerly was, and how limited it is at the present 
day. . 








THE DRAMA. 





“ LYSIANE,”—“ PELLEAS AND MELISANDE.” 


\ DME. SARAH BERNHARDT is now paying 
a\ us her annual visit—and is causing me my 
annual embarrassment. An annual event — the 
Budget Speech, the Derby, Mdme. Bernhardt, the 
Lord Mayor’s Show—leads inevitably to comparisons. 
There were not so many coaches at the Magazine 
this year as last; one remembers that the Chan- 
cellor made more fun over the Income Tax three 
years ago; the crowd on the Downs was enormous, 
but not so enthusiastic as in Persimmon’s year; 
Mdme. Bernhardt is looking younger than ever, 
and has bated not a jot of the witchery with 
which she first captivated all London in 1877. . . 
you know the kind of thing. Now I happen, 
in one sheet or another, to have been recording 
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my annual impressions of Mdme. Bernhardt for 
the last decade and more ... and I am tired, 
not to say ashamed, of comparing her with 
her former (annual) selves, and marking or 
pointedly denying (which is only another way of 
marking) the ravages of time upon her person and 
her art. If she were a quotidian occurrence, a 
matter of course, something round the nearest 
corner, we should never think of her in this way. 
We can all make the experience in our own persons. 
Every man has a friend whom he meets only once 
a year—an old college-chum, perhaps, who comes 
up to town for the St. Boniface dinner—and the 
rencounter with that friend is an annual catastrophe. 


“ Why, old fellow, how well you are looking! Just 
the same as ever, I declare! Putting on a little 
flesh, eh? Not got your K.C.B. yet? Oh, well, I 


shall look out for you in the next Birthday 
List.” And all the time you feel the wretch’s 
eye fixed on your one grey hair. Your friends 
who see you from day to day never notice 
it; but this man can only compare you with 
yourself of twelve months ago, and the gap 
does make a difference, as you are made to feel 
by your friend’s demeanour. There is a popular 
magazine which gives Photographs of Celebrities at 
various periods of their lives; the sight strikes the 
same terror into me as the pictures I remember in 
the “Cassell's Popular Educator" of my youth, in 
which you saw the face of a sentimental lad 
coarsening into the flabby chaps of bibulous middle- 
age, and ending up with a horrible mask of senile 
decay. Have I made it plain why I look forward 
with some apprehension to these annual visits of 
illustrious foreign players? One has, willy-nilly, to 
overhaul them. If the thing could only be done 
privately on the commercial plan: “ The stores will 
be closed for the annual stock-taking” ! 

However (you will have expected this) my 
apprehensions in Mdme. Bernhardt’s case were 
groundless. She is looking younger than ever; her 
“golden” voice is unimpaired . .. and her capacity 
for producing bad plays has lost nothing of its pristine 
freshness. Perhaps “ bad” is a little too strong for 
M. Romain Coolus his Lysiane. The play is neither 
good nor bad; it is dull and almost null. Lysiane 
is one of those ladies with whom love is lord of all; 
blind devotion to some man (probably the nearest) 
is a necessity of her being. Love excuses everything, 
she holds, and rehabilitates everybody. She is the 
stuff of which les grandes amoureuses are made. She 
might have been Phédre, or Heloisa, or the Portu- 
guese Nun. Actually, however, she is a widow with 
a married son, and therefore, it is to be presumed, 
well on in the forties—an age at which even les 
grandes amoureuses ought to be beginning to be old 
enough to know better. At present she is in love 
with an adventurer, a “ rank outsider,” who perhaps 
admires her (well-preserved) beauty, but certainly 
covets her fortune. The billing-and-cooing of this 
middle-aged pair in not pleasant. And the keen, 
intimate interest which the son and daughter-in- 
law take in their mother’s “ Sentimental Education ” 
is decidedly unpleasant. They adore her; they 
want to see her adored by a “nice” instead of 
a “nasty” man. The nice man turns up in the 
person of an old family friend who has long loved 
Lysiane in secret. By the aid of a packet of com- 
promising letters (oh, convention ! oh, Demi-Monde !) 
he gets rid of the “nasty” man in an interview 
which begins in Grandisonian politeness and ends in 
plain-speaking (oh, L'Ftrangére ’). Lysiane, of course, 
turns upon the“ nice,” but interfering, man, and rends 
him. Then she thinks better of it, comes aboard his 
yacht, and we are to suppose that the two couples, 
middle-aged and young, form a “ happy family” ever 
after. The drawback is that one cannot pump up 
any sort of interest in these people. Of the ad- 
venturer we get the merest glimpse. The “nice” 
man is so old a _ theatrical friend that even 
if we met him in real life we should refuse to believe 
in him. Lysiane herself — despite her “ tempera- 








ment "—a somewhat unseemly “temperament” for 
five-and-forty—makes no real fight for her ousted 
lover. She has a scene of passionate explosion, fierce 
animal rage (and, my word! how magnificently 
Mdme. Bernhardt plays that scene!), but she does 
nothing, and, as soon as she has dried her eyes, she 
transfers her affections with an ease which suggests 
long practice. M. Guitry is the nice, and M. Deval 
the nasty, man—both are excellent in the “ eviction” 
scene. An actress new to London, Mdlle. Madeleine 
Dolley, who plays the daughter-in-law, is a very 
pretty and well-dressed woman. But the play 
(which is by M. Romain Coolus) won't do—there is 
nothing in it. Stay! I had forgotten ; it does con- 
tain one thing—an ingenious contrivance of stage 
“business” in the scene of separation between 
Lysiane and her unworthy lover. They are at an 
evening party, and through the open door you can 
hear the guests in the next room applauding and 
shouting with laughter at some recitation or comic 
song. The lovers cannot get through their parting 
for the noise; they cannot hear themselves speak. 
There is a touch of grim observation here, for we 
all know how the tragic crises of life are apt to be 
set against a background of grotesquely incongruous 
triviality. 

With what relief one turns from a machine-made 
and vulgar-minded play like Lysiane to the sweet 
and fresh and delicate Pelleas and Melisande of 
M. Maeterlinck! We have passed from Van Beers 
to Burne-Jones. Playgoers cannot have forgotten 
the performance a year or two ago of this play 
in London by M. Lugné Poe and the “(Euvre” 
company, with its admirable performance of Pelleas 
by Mlle. Mellot, its quaint rag-bag costumes, and its 
mysterious, crepuscular effects of veil over veil of 
gauze curtain. Now we have it done in English—the 
excellent English of Mr. J. W. Mackail, wonderfully 
close to the original—with music by M. Gabriel 
Fauré, and a Melisande more beautiful to eye and 
ear than even the Melisande of our dreams. The 
exquisite daintiness, the wide-eyed, timid girlishness 
of this Melisande of Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s! She was 
like some quivering, fluttering bird, like—but I shall 
fall into affectation and the “ precious,” if I attempt 
the impossible task of translating my delight over 
this Melisande into words. One has to take refuge in 
the banal epithet “ beautiful.” Beautiful, the scene 
of her child’s wonder at the reflection of herself in 
the clear water of the fountain—beautiful, her 
leaning from the tower-casement to inundate Pelleas 
with her hair—surpassingly beautiful, her quiet 
fading away into death at the last. Little phrases of 
hers—“ And J love you, Pelleas”—“ Oh! I am not 
happy, I am not happy”—still linger in my ear, as 
though they were strains of formal music. The sheer 
physical pleasure of the thing is not to be described. 
One untoward slip Mrs. Campbell made at the first 
performance, in crying “I am not happy” after 
Pelleas had fallen under Golaud’s sword. The 
cry is a perpetual refrain in the text, but it 
does not— of course, could not—exist in the 
text just at that moment. I see some critics 
have been foolish enough to mistake for wilful 
bungling on the part of the translator what 
was merely a passing accident of nervousness in the 
actress. Mr. Martin Harvey's Pelleas was worthy of 
the Melisande; I cannot give it higher praise. The 
scene wherein the boy and girl lovers have their last 
tryst at the well will, I think—and hope—be slow to 
fade from my memory. Mr. Forbes Robertson’s 
Golaud, too, was a remarkable performance—perhaps 
too much of a “ performance,” too solid and robust a 
piece of downright flesh-and-blood acting, not to jar 
a little against the romantic, dream-like being of 
Melisande and Pelleas. But, after all, I am not so 
sure—the contrast had its value; it served to remind 
us that this romantic tragedy was a tragedy, that 
the dream was also waking reality. And, to con- 
clude, I am driven back upon that poor, overworked 
“beautiful.” This Pelleas and Melisande is a thing 
of exquisite beauty. 


A. B. W. 
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THE OPERA, 


— ee 


HE chief effect of the Ring des Nibelungen 
representations has been to familiarise a con- 
siderable number of opera-goers with Das Rheingold, 
the first work included in Wagner's famous tetralogy, 
and Die Gitterdiimmerung, the last. When the 
novelty and the excitement of the present form of 
representation, with long intervals for dinner and 
shorter ones for tea, have passed away, there will 
still remain a firm appreciation, a settled taste, 
among some thousands of opera-goers for Wagner's 
latest style of composition as carried out in the 
Ring des Nibelungen. The two middle works of the 
series, Die Walliire and Siegfried, belong already to 
the repertory of the Royal Opera; and it may be 
hoped that Das Rheingold and Die Gitterdiim- 
merung will now be added. Die Gitterdiimmerung 
is, from a musical point of view, the strongest 
of the four works; though, as a drama, in spite 
of its fine ending, it is involved and obscure. 
In the Ring des Nibelungen, the “hoard,” the 
“treasure,” the Ring of massive gold play about 
as much part in the story as the ever-shrinking 
shagreen-skin in Balzac’s “ Peau de Chagrin.” The 
incidents would follow one another quite as 
naturally if in the one case the shrinking shagreen- 
skin, in the other the fatal treasure, did not exist. 
In the Valkyrie, the most interesting of the three 
music-dramas to which the Rheingold serves as pro- 
logue, there is no question of the Ring. Neither 
is there in Siegfried, where everything leads up 
to the awakening of Brunnhilda, as in the Valkyrie 
the final incident is the sending of Brunnhilda to 
sleep. In the concluding Gitterdéimmerung, how- 
ever, there is much fighting about the Ring and 
much confusion about many other things. Twice, 
moreover (twice in the same piece!), Wagner's 
favourite expedient of a magic draught is resorted 
to. In Tristan und Isolde the self-administra- 
tion of the love-potion by both hero and heroine 
is at least ingenious; for they drink of it in the 
belief that it is deadly poison which will relieve 
them from the pain of the situation in which they 
find themselves placed, whereas it, in fact, intensifies 
this pain and renders the lovers incapable of restrain- 
ing themselves any longer. But in the Giitter- 
diimmerung Siegfried swallows some strange philtre, 
first that he may lose his memory and afterwards 
that he may recover it; though in neither case is he 
in such an inextricable position that it was necessary 
to have recourse to extra-natural means in order to 
escape from it. 

While justice was, on the whole, done to the 
music, the scenery has generally been poor and the 
mechanical effects absurd. In the second perform- 
ance of the series (or “cyclus,” as with scant pro- 
priety it is called), the part of Brunnhilda in the 
Walkiire was taken by Friiulein Ternina, from 
Munich, a far better vocalist than most of the 
Wagnerian singers that one meets with in Germany. 
M. Jean de Reszke, who had been replaced in at 
least one performance (that of the Gilterdiimmerung 
in the first series) by a German artist who knew the 
music without “ cuts,” has now completed his know- 
ledge of the réle. The complaints made by a few 
fanatics on the subject of these abbreviations are 
absurd. How much Hamlet is cut—especially in the 
long first act; while of Faust at least one-half is 
omitted in dramatic representation. 

Of the very numerous versions of Faust in a 
musical form (dating, indeed, from before the death 
of Goethe) the only ones that still survive are those 
of Gounod, Berlioz, Boito, and, perhaps one might 
add, Schumann. But Schumann's Faust cantata is 
scarcely ever played, and the Mefistofele of Boito, 
unknown in France, seems out of Italy to be per- 
formed nowhere except in England. 

In Mefistofele Boito proposed to tell the whole 
story of Faust as he figures in the well-known first 
part of Goethe’s dramatic poem. But, according to 





the French proverb, “Qui trop embrasse, mal 
étreint ;” and the composer (who is his own librettist) 
has, in his attempt to grasp everything, allowed much 
that was important to escape him. Faust’s adven- 
tures with Margaret may be no more than an 
episode in his highly eventful life; but it is an 
episode of considerable magnitude, and ought not to 
be reduced, as in Mefistofele, to the limits of one 
brief duet, in which, for the sake of novelty and 
originality, Margaret addresses Faust, at the same 
time offering him a flower, instead of waiting to be 
addressed by him. The ostensible object of reviving 
Mefistofele was to introduce Madame Calvé in the 
part of Margherita. She has since achieved a far 
more brilliant success as the Marguerite of Gounod. 





SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, 





Hy be one of the laity may lay a flower upon 
his grave, or, if they have not so much as 
a flower, then, like the birds of the air, they may 
let fall a leaf. The members of his own craft knew 
well how to value him. Yet it may be doubted 
whether even to painters and critics the loss of 
his presence can be so deep a loss as to those who, 
having perhaps themselves had no training in art 
of any kind, yet, out of the prison-house of 
their own dumb labour, gazed the more wist- 
fully through every new window that he made 
for them into the world of truth and beauty and 
immortal love. Men who speak as though Art and 
Religion can be divided are juggling either with 
words or with ideas. Piety, reverence, that which 
is the opposite of negligence, all that is an eternal 
bond between man and man, and between man and 
that which is above and beyond man—all these 
implications and meanings which are included 
in the history of the very word “religion” 
would surely be claimed, even by those who reject 
Christianity and renounce Theism, as essential to 
the highest and most enduring art, everywhere, 
always. 

To Sir Edward Burne-Jones, if an outsider may 
divine his feeling, there could bs no such thing as 
lawless art; to him as to Pater no minutest detail of 
the outward life was insignificant, since ali might be 
disciplined into a language for the indwelling soul. 
It is a fashion of this latter half of the nineteenth 
century to talk much arrant nonsense with regard 
to the philosophy of a certain Persian sceptic. The 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyim, as we know it in Fitz- 
gerald’s translation, is doubtless of supreme beauty, 
not only through the austerely-chosen perfection of 
its phrasing and rhythm, but also through the power 
with which it brings home to men the mysterious 
presence of death, the irrevocable and undying 
effects of accomplished deed and uttered thought, 
the fact that a man’s soul is of itself his heaven or 
hell, and that man, not his own master, is in the 
hands of a higher and immutable Will. But is that 
all? In the moment of man's most tragic need is 
there no answering Presence, no inner Light of 
renunciation and self-conquest ? 

The pictures of Sir Edward Burne-Jones at least 
breathe a diviner philosophy and teach it the more 
powerfully in that he does not pose as a philosopher 
nor aim most at being didactic. Looking round 
upon this marvellous and enchanting outward uni- 
verse, and the men and women moving about him, 
we may imagine his saying, as Caponsacchi once 
said of Pompilia: 

The glory, I say, 
And the beauty, I say, and splendour, still say I, 
Who, priest and trained to live my whole life long 
On beauty and splendour, solely at their source, 
God, have thus recognised my food. 


For him “man does not live by bread alone.” 
For him the forget-me-nots round “ Venus’s Looking- 
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Glass” are of the colour of the sky. His “Chant 
d'Amour” is deeper, diviner, more beautiful than 
mere transient human passion, and his “ Vestal 
Love” is immortal. His “ Star of Bethlehem” is, in 
its tender and ideal realism, its divine simplicity, the 
purity and depth of its faith, a gift to all the ages. 
Through his “ Days of Creation”’ walk the lovely 
flaming fires of the ecstasy which God permits to sense, 
and the spiritual rapture with which He redeems 
the world. The heavens are ever open to his Golden 
Staircase, which yet stands upon the solid earth, the 
place of human labour and sorrow. Among the 
thousand meanings of the legend of “The Brier 


Rose” there is perhaps none more beautiful 
than that exquisite loveliness, lucid, delicate, 
perfect in its repose, that, as the symbol of 


maidenly purity, calms and uplifts the soul of the 
onlooker in gazing upon his “Sleeping Beauty.” 
Probably the painter is even greater than his com- 
peers have realised. His work will remain one 
of the regenerating forces of mankind. Through 
his patient help we see here and there some divine 
glory of colour reflected in the troubled waters of 
human life. To him belongs the name so often 
snatched at and so often profaned by self-conscious 
preaching, the name of one who serves at the Altar 
in the great Temple of Art, and shares the sacra- 
mental cup and the life-giving bread with the 
humblest of the crowd. A.M. 








IBSEN HIMSELP. 





HE old timber bridge at Old Shoreham is the 
most spider-legged, fragile, and merely tem- 
porary structure conceivable. Erected more than a 
century ago, doubtless as a do-no-better to be super- 
seded in a year or two when the times improved, it 
still spans the Adur, a passable, tolled, authentic 
bridge. A capful of wind, the buffet of a wave, 
would seem at any time quite enough to scatter its 
spindle-shanks in the river. But its levity is its 
safeguard, and it will probably continue to straddle 
across from Old Shoreham Church to the Pad Inn for 
another century, one of the wonders of the world in 
its own quarter. You cross it of a morning on the 
road to Cissbury Ring with a certain degree of 
pleasure. It is not uncomely; it is also venerable, 
and yet nimble-looking, like a hale old soldier in 
perennial splints: it is quaint, airy, fascinating—a 
primitive walking skeleton of a bridge, the root idea 
of it being, in all likelihood, a footpath on stilts. 

The Down-haunter had a particular purpose in 
climbing Cissbury Ring one cold morning in June. 
He wished to resume a mood, a train of thought. At 
first he meant to walk up Chanctonbury Ring, but 
that would have been too great a risk, for it was on 
the shoulder of Chanctonbury that the mood in 
question had surprised him out of the past. No; 
while a winding ascent was necessary, it would never 
do to follow the old lines. Change the venue if you 
want an old mood to return upon you freshly. 
Therefore he crossed the spindle-shanked bridge that 
spans the Adur just where it begins its abortive 
attempt to form a delta, and began the sinuous 
ascent. Success came at once. Ibsen himself ap- 
peared—prim, resolved, magnetic. 

“Sir,” began the Down-haunter promptly, “it is 
quite clear to me that no play is of the least import- 
ance unless every word and character in it has been 
minted from the author’s personality.” 

“That is not your real meaning,” said Ibsen. 
“You wish to say that no character, however 
carefully studied from life, can have any vitality in 
literature unless it has been alloyed with the 
author's personality, and cast over again.” 

“Yes,” rejoined the Down-haunter; “I believe 
that is more my meaning. The author adds a per- 
centage of himself and makes bell-metal of what 
was before harsh, untunable, and impossible in any 





steeple, tower, campanile, or buoy. But, sir, I have 
heard it said that it is impossible to pluck the heart 
out of your mystery; that no one can find you in 
your plays.” 

“A mistaken judgment,’ said Ibsen. “My 
originality, like that of all original writers, consists 
neither more nor less in just this—that I have written 
myself large over all my work.” 

“ Have you, sir? Then may I ask you to extract 
your personality from your plays?” 

“T would rather not attempt it.” 

“Let me put a question or two. 
yourself morbid ?” 

“I do. Stagnation, ease does not interest me; 
only dis-ease. Follow me closely in this; it is not 
mere word-catching. Life is the disease of the 
universe. The universe, I take it, is in pain with 
life ; but life itself is joyful till it in turn becomes 
diseased, and conscience is diagnosed. My work has 
been one of diagnostication, and my discovery and 
revelation is this—that conscience, the disease 
of life, is now itself diseased; the mistletoe, the 
disease of the oak, has broken out into new 
wretchedness of its own. It is my statement of the 
new wretchedness of the world that appeals to the 
world,” 

“Then am I right in regarding you only and 
always as the literary artist?” 

“On that I am not competent to pronounce. 
Many regard me as the law and the prophets. As I 
said, you will find me in my plays.” 

“I wish you would extract your personality from 
your plays.” 

“TI would rather not attempt it. Frankly, I seem 
to myself a man of such magnitude that neither my 
contemporaries nor I can take my measure.” 

“ Sir, there is one side of your personality which 
has struck me very particularly of late. I mean 
the sinister, misanthropic, devilish mood, which in 
another age would indubitably have made you, for a 
portion of your career at least, a persecutor and 
torturer.” 

“T would not call myself a misanthrope,” rejoined 
Ibsen hastily, startled out of his reserve. “My 
neurosis takes the form of anthropophobia rather 
than of misanthropy. Mankind terrifies me. The 
vision of the joy of life, a riddle and a menace, 
haunts me—that is to say, haunts the conscience of 
the age as it haunted St. Antony; but the age, 
being creedless, cannot lay the radiant apparition. 
Each of my later plays—Rosmersholm, Hedda Gabler, 
The Master Builder, Little Eyolf, John Gabriel Bork- 
man—is a spell pronounced in vain agains< this 
terrible obsession. Sometimes the spells are of 
masterful directness, as in Rosmersholm and Little 
Eyolf, where the joy of life appears to be overcome ; 
sometimes with backward mutters of dissevering 
power, as in Hedda Gabler, The Master Builder, and 
Borkman, where the joy of life—to repeat again my 
hateful phrase—is represented as triumphant; and 
note that the victory in every case entails the per- 
dition of the puppets engaged on either side. Life 
eats its children. I am hag-ridden by that idea.” 

“In a measure you are, I believe,” replied the 
Down-haunter; “and a certain degree of terror 
enters into your misanthropy—for I insist that you 
are a misanthrope; but I cannot admit, as you seem 
to suggest, that you do not control your utterances 
—that you do not know very well what you are 
about.” 

“Then,” said Ibsen, “do you regard me as an 
apostle with a message?” 

“No, I don’t. It is true a critic extorted from 
you yourself the confession that you are on the side 
of the knouters; and there can be no doubt that you 
believe the world ought to be distressed by literature 
in order that it may be quickened to a livelier, more 
intelligent consciousness. As I said already, also, 
your extreme intolerance might have made you 
a persecutor in favourable circumstances; but not 
now, as being impracticable, because your intoler- 
ance, it seems to me, has gradually come to embrace 
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every thought of man’s heart, although you are too 
sane to wish for one fell stroke at a universal neck. 
No; Lincline to the opinion that you are the literary 
artist before everything. It is true you caused a 
panic in certain quarters; and still people study you 
and puzzle over you, searching for light. But you 
have no message; you only state.” 

“T state all sides.” 

“Perhaps. But the devil's standpoint is a very 
favourite one with you.” 

“The devil's standpoint ?” mused Ibsen. 

“Sir,is it not your ambition to start a perpeftuum 
mobile of thought?” 

“Yes,” replied Ibsen; “my inferior ambition, 
that is—the ambition inextricably associated with 
the desire of lasting fame. But where are you 
leading me? What do you mean?” 

“Pray, sir, do not misunderstand me, I know 
and respect the Diogenes in your nature; but I am 
now considering the Teufelsdrickh in you—so 
abundant by your very greatness, the height and 
depth of your humanity. In The Pretenders, your 
play of 1864, I think I detect your subconsciousness 
fully—the hidden Teufelsdriickh, which in you, as 
in mankind itself, broods over methods of per- 
petuating evil, and dreams of everlasting torment.” 

“True,” assented Ibsen; “my lower nature is 
embodied in the diabolic Bishop Nicholas.” 

“Yes, sir. Let me recall the plot of The 
Pretenders. <A letter in the possession of Bishop 
Nicholas would solve the doubt that has set King 
Hakon and Duke Skule at variance, and divided 
Norway against itself; but on his death-bed, the 
Bishop, by a special exercise of fiendishness—and a 
brilliant instance of your unmatched stage-craft— 
causes Duke Skule unwittingly to destroy this letter, 
in order than both Hakon and the Duke may doubt 
and believe by turns, still swaying to and fro, and 
finding no firm ground beneath their feet—perpetuum 
mobile! That is the Bishop's dying catch-word— 
perpetuum mobile. ‘I am not strong in Latin,’ he 
ruminates ; ‘ but it means somewhat that has power 
to work eternally throughout all ages. If I myself, 
now, could but ? That were a deed to end my 
life withal! To set wheel and weight and lever at 
work in the King’s soul and the Duke’s; to set them 
going so that no power on earth can stop them. If I 
can but do that, then shall I live indeed; live in my 
work—and, when I think of it, mayhap it is that 
which is called immortality.’ There is no character 
in the great gallery of your painting which is so 
deeply branded on one’s imagination as Bishop 
Nicholas. It is this vast egoism, with its comple- 
mentary, deep-set misanthropy, that writes Peer 
Gynt after Brand, and The Wild Duck after The 
Enemy of the People, as if you were muttering to 
yourself, ‘My readers! You think the problem of 
life is solved? See, I upset the fat in the fire again. 
Did you, mannikins, dream then that you had the 
heart of my mystery, that I had shown you the sign 
of the times? You shall have no sign except the 
sign of the deluded mechanician— perpetuum mobile !’ 
Is there, sir, as much of Teufelsdrickh in you as 
that”? 

“ Perhaps,” said Ibsen, as he vanished. 
answer the question in my autobiography.” 

And by this time the Down-haunter had reached 
Cissbury Ring, a clump of firs and beeches not quite 
on the crest of Cissbury Hill. In the distance it 
rises like a dark plume, and is beautiful and of 
special value on the tree-shorn downs. ‘ At hand it 
is not so attractive ; the trees are recent upstarts and 
they impede the view westward. But east and south 
are the hills and the sea. Patches of sunlight, like 
reflections thrown from a mirror, shifted about the 
fields and fallows. The fair, green plain between 
Shoreham and Worthing stripped to a saffron beach 
and stepped into the tide. Pencils of sunlight cross- 





“T shall 


hatched the verge of the Channel in silver-point ; and 
in the offing and near the shore, lines, flakes, and 
arabesques of blue and blue-green water damascened 
the iron-grey sea. 


JOHN DAVIDSON, 











A MODEL BALKAN 


STATE. 





SARAJEVO, June 18th. 

WENTY years, all but a few weeks, have passed 

away since the occupation of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina by the Austro-Hungarian troops, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Berlin Treaty. 
Two decades are not a long period in the life of 
a nation, and in most parts of the East they count 
for less than elsewhere. But these twenty years 
have witnessed in Bosnia and the Herzegovina a 
transition from barbarism to civilisation, so marked 
and so successful, that in Egypt alone of Oriental 
lands, and perhaps hardly even there, can one 
find a parallel. To talk with men who remember 
the occupied provinces as they were before the 
Austrian occupation, or to read a twenty years’ 
old book, like Miss Irby’s “ Travels in the Slavonic 
Provinces of Turkey,” and then to travel through 
the Bosnia and Herzegovina of to-day—this is, 
indeed, one of the sharpest contrasts that can well 
be conceived. To-day nearly five hundred miles of 
railway traverse these beautiful countries, which 
twenty years ago was only accessible by a “ spring- 
less vehicle, passing once a week” along a Turkish 
road, and by “the fragment of a modern railway 
lying detached and unconnected on the Bosnian 
plains.” The beautiful Government hotels which are 
now scattered over the occupied territory had then 
no other substitutes than miserable Turkish Ahans, 
which swarmed with vermin. The complete public 
security which now reigns in even the remotest dis- 
tricts of the Herzegovina was then unknown, and 
murder and insurrection were the order of the day. 
Now all the four religious sects which compose the 
population of the country—the Mussulmans, the 
Orthodox, the Catholics, and the Spanish Jews—all 
live, and let live, under the strong arm of the 
Austrian Government. Then the Mohammedan 
Bosniak regarded the Christian as an inferior being, 
and treated his rayah with all the more bitterness 
because he was of the same race, and his forefathers 
had been of the same religion as the serf. As for the 
Turkish Government, its officials thought themselves 
lucky if the proud Bosnian Begs would permit them 
to reside at Sarajevo, or if the Sultan did not recall 
them as soon as, or even before, they had reached 
the Bosnian frontier. In short, what Crete and 
Albania and Macedonia are to-day, that was Bosnia 
in 1878; while it is not too much to say that at the 
present moment the occupied territory is not only 
the most civilised and the most prosperous Balkan 
State, but can stand comparison in several points 
with some of those communities which, in this part 
of the world, are summed up under the collective 
term of “ Europe.” 

The Turks, finding the grapes sour, left the 
Council Board at Berlin with the remark that 
they had never been able to do aught with Bos- 
nia and the Herzegovina during their 415 years 
of sovereignty, and that no one else could manage 
such a refractory people. But the Austrians have 
triumphantly falsified these forebodings of failure. 
Four years sufficed to put down all insurrections and 
restore order; and, with the advent of Baron von 
Kallay in 1882, the period of constructive work, 
which has gone on without interruption ever since, 
began in earnest. Even since I visited the country 
in 1896 I can see a considerable advance in its 
development. Sarajevo, always, owing to its situa- 
tion, the most picturesque of Balkan capitals, now 
possesses fine buildings and good shops such as one 
does not find in many “ European” towns of 50,000 
inhabitants. Yet—and this is a remarkable fact 
about Bosnia as compared with Greece, Servia, and 
Bulgaria—this country has not lost its Oriental 
charm. The Bosniaks and the Herzegovinians have 
not, like most progressive Orientals, discarded their 
native costume. I saw the other day, on the festival 
of Corpus Christi at Mostar, hundreds of white- 
robed peasant women in the quaint attire which 
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has been traditional for centuries in the cottage 
homes of the Herzegovina. And this festival struck 
me as one of the most remarkable proofs of the 
religious tolerance now enjoyed, because in the 
Turkish times the Catholic priest had to steal by 
night and in disguise into the town to minister 
to the spiritual needs of his congregation, 
and laid the foundation-stone of his parsonage 
under the protection of a guard of armed re- 
tainers. <A few days later I assisted, with Baron 
von Benko, the Government Commissioner, at 
the examination of the pupils in the Orthodox 
seminary at Reljevo, where young men are educated 
for the priesthood, and provided with scholarships 
at the expense of the Government, so that they may 
be induced to study. The old Orthodox Bishop of 
Mostar was greatly delighted at the way in which 
the candidates acquitted themselves, and punctuated 
their dissertations on Anglican theology and the 
Council of Bale with exclamations of dobro, dobro 
(“ good, good’) at frequent intervals. Nor have the 
Mussulman students been neglected. Here, in the 
capital, the Austrians have built an admirable in- 
stitution known as the Scheriat school, where young 
Mohammedans are taught by teachers of their own 
religion the Scheri, or Mussulman law, and the 
Arabic language. Within its walls there is all the 
order of an English cottage—each student has his 
room; a tiny mosque opens out of the fountained 
courtyard, and a dining-hall is provided for the 
general use. The Bosnian Mussulmans are, indeed, 
far more enlightened than those of the Sultan's 
immediate dominions. I have had several talks with 
the Mayor of Sarajevo, a highly-cultured Moslem, 
Mehmed Beg Kapetanovic, who belongs to one of 
the oldest native families, and has published a 
collection of racy Bosnian proverbs. The Mayor is 
a very well-informed man, who takes a keen 
interest in the English municipal system, and is 
looking forward to visiting London next year, when 
the proposed Bosnian exhibition is to be held at 
Earl's Court. It has been the policy of the 
Austrians, and especially of the Baroness von Killay 
—who spends most of her time in Bosnia, and is 
wrapped up in the country—to revive and maintain 
the old native industries. I have visited all these 
institutions—the school for the artistic metal-work 
which is, perhaps, the most characteristic output of 
this country ; the Government carpet manufactory ; 
and the establishment for weaving Turkish materials. 
The keynote of technical education in Bosnia is its 
practical character, and in this respect it seems to 
me that Greece and Servia would do well to take a 
lesson from Sarajevo. One notices the same tendency 
in the model farm at Ilidze, the watering-place 
of the Bosnian capital, where young Bosniaks 
receive a thoroughly practical training in scientific 
agriculture, and are then sent out as apostles 
of modern husbandry to different parts of the 
country, where their careers are closely followed. 
In another sphere the rising generation of natives 
is already finding employment in the Govern- 
ment offices, while, in many branches of juris- 
prudence, native assessors, selected impartially 
from all creeds, sit side by side with the Austrian 
judges. Confidence has thus been engendered ina 
people which had, like all races subject to the Turk, 
become suspicious of all Governments, and the 
working of the land laws, in particular, which in 
Turkish times were a dead letter, is now regarded 
by all impartial persons as a complete success. 
Seeing that in this country the agrarian difficulty 
was scarcely less. acute than that of religion, it is 
almost as great an achievement to have established 
justice between the Mussulman landlord, or aga, and 
his Christian tenant, or Amet, as to have kept the 
peace between the rival religious confessions. 

The fact that extreme men of all the three 
leading creeds in the country complain that they 
are not well treated is, to my mind, the best proof 
that the Government is strictly impartial. The 
Catholics, who are the smallest part of the popula- 





tion, are disappointed because they expected that 
Austria, herself a Catholic Power, would allow them 
to rule the other sects as they chose. The Orthodox, 
stimulated by the Servian Press, have a certain 
hankering after that “ Great Servia” which would 
set the Balkans ablaze for the sake of an idea. But 
it is significant that those Orthodox Bosniaks 
who live nearest to the Servian border, and 
know most of the condition of Servia, have 
the least desire to exchange the material pros- 
perity of the occupied provinces for the barren ideal 
of national unity under the house of Obsenovic. As 
for the Mussulmans, they are gradually getting over 
their suspicion that Austria wanted to Christianise 
them, though, as everywhere in the East, the Moslem 
women are the most reactionary element. The only 
other complaint against the Government is that 
taxes are regularly collected, and that the rate of 
interest on commercial undertakings, which used to 
be in Turkish times 15 or even 20 per cent., has now 
fallen to 8 or 10. The latter is the natural result of 
the security which property now enjoys and the 
competition of the commercial traveller. As for 
taxation, the Austrians have adopted the old Hebrew 
system of the tithe as regards agricultural produce, 
while on flocks and herds, which form, with the 
Bosnian plums, the great wealth of the country, the 
scale is very low, except in the case of goats. On the 
goat the tax is purposely high, because the aim of 
the Government is here, as in Dalmatia and the 
Karst, to prevent the terrible destruction of trees, 
which, as far back as Virgil's day, was due to the 
tooth of that hardy animal. But that taxation has 
not checked the farmer is shown by the immense in- 
crease in the sheep, horses, cattle, and even goats, of the 
country since the first census in the year after the 
occupation, an increase in sixteen years of 157 per cent. 
Financially, the occupied territory pays its way, and 
when once the long-projected railway communica- 
tion with the Dalmatian coast, now only approach- 
able at the narrow gate of Metkovic on the Narenta, 
is effected, this, the natural hinterland of Dalmatia, 
will find a fresh outlet on the Adriatic, to the great 
advantage of both countries. Meanwhile, Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina have given us an interesting 
and most successful experiment in the solution of 
the Eastern question, which no political student can 
ignore. Its success has been largely due to the tact 
of the authorities, to that complete devotion to 
their duties which Austrians show, in common with 
British officials, and to that “ enlightened despotism,” 
which, provided it be enlightened, is the best way of 
managing a newly-emancipated Oriental people of 
various creeds. W. MILLER. 








THE LEGEND OF THE LAKE, 





“ By that lake whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o’er.” 


HERE were kings in Ireland in those days, and 
O'Toole was King of Glendalough. A mighty 
hunter was King O'Toole, and from his youth up 
there was none in all his kingdom could equal the 
Chief of the O’Tooles in every pastime of the field. 

It is said that in those times the deer in Ireland 
were more plentiful than the sheep, and King O’Toole 
many a day and oft did hunt the great wild 
deer over the grey mountains and through the 
green woods and deep ravines of the ancient 
kingdom which stretched far and wide in that 
portion of Ireland we call in these days “ the county 
of Wicklow.” 

But there came at last the day when the mighty 
hunter could no longer outstrip every man in the 
chase; when the hand of age laid its deadening 
weight upon life and limb: when the flesh no longer 
was able to answer to the call of the spirit, when 
weariness and painfulness were the daily portion ; for 
the king was now well-stricken in years. And King 
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O'Toole grew sad and spiritless, and his heart failed 
him; and no man in all his kingdom could do aught to 
comfort or distract him. Now this in truth was left 
to no greater a creature than a poor barn-door goose. 
How it was that King O'Toole first took notice of 
this goose no man can say. But it is known by all 
that ere long the king's constant companion was 
none other than the fowl now grown so tame and 
loving that she would come and go at the king's call, 
and would, at his word, swim across the deep, dark 
waters of the great lake, and even—so strange and 
cunning was the creature—dive down and fetch 
from the still depths the trout-fish for which the 
holy lake of Glendalough was famous before all the 
world. And the king would stand leaning on his 
staff on the silver sand of the shore, and laugh with 
joy at the antics of this frolicsome goose, until, 
verily, his kingdom scarce surpassed in his love, that 
which his heart felt for the bird. 

Thus did the waning years of the king find 
pleasure ; until one summer morning, when all the 
earth lay bathed in sunshine and the dark lake 
shone in the radiance of the orb of day as a silver 
shield, some mysterious sickness touched the king's 
goose, and three hours beyond sunrise she lay dead. 
Then King O'Toole, seeing that there was no longer 
any life left in the bird, went forth from his castle 
in the hills, and wandered, like an old man palsied 
with some deadly sickness, along the shore of the 
silver sand, gazing, ever and anon, over the still 
waters of the radiant lake, that gave back unto him 
from its burnished breast an image of his lonely 
self. 

And as King O'Toole turned him about in his 
sadness, seeking comfort and finding none; lo, he 
beheld a stranger close to him, where he stood on 
the silver sand at the water's edge. Now, as the 
eyes of the king did rest on the stranger with that 
regard wherewith he that is a king doth measure men, 
he saw that this young man was of a noble and 
gentle mien, moreover, that a shadow as of com- 
passion dwelt in his eyes as they met those of the 
king gazing upon him. Now King O'Toole, albeit the 
chief of the clan and a mighty ruler, and a sovereign 
in the land, was a prince of fine and royal courtesy ; 
for O'Toole remembered the precepts of the great 
Cormac—Cormac, son of Art, grandson of Con of the 
hundred battles, who hath in his noble book declared 
many things of wisdom and learning, such as all 
princes who came after him might fitly profit there- 
by. Thus King O'Toole, remembering the royal 
precept which bade the king have “ affability with- 
out haughtiness,” “ be easy of access,” “‘ majestic, but 
humble,” “of welcoming countenance,” did give the 
stranger a few welcoming words, which, in their 
mildness, did show more majesty than the haughti- 
ness of humbler men. The stranger bowed himself 
to the king. 

“Great king,” he answered, being a man of mild 
and compassionate speech, “I perceive that some- 
thing troubles thy royal heart.” Once more, and yet 
once more, the king did gaze on the stranger's face. 
And once more, and yet once more, did the 
face of the stranger seem to him of goodly 
wisdom and right noble mien. Then did O'Toole 
recount unto the stranger of all the days of the 
years of his life, and of how, now stricken with age, 
and bowed with pain, and weak of limb, he had 
taken to himself in his last years, the poor fond 
bird, that even now lay stark and cold within his 
castle walls. The stranger heard in silence, then 
looked upon the king’s face. 

“ Great king,” quoth he, and the accents of his 
voice were as gentle as a woman's, “bring hither 
the bird, and I will restore her by the help ”"—and the 
stranger bowed his head low upon his breast—“ the 
gracious help of Him I serve.” 

“Nay,” said the king; “and thou doest thus, 
there is no good thing that I can give thee that thou 
mayest not ask of me.” 


The stranger fixed his gaze most earnestly upon 
the king. 





“Oh, king,” he said, “I asked not any boon, but 
since thou sayest thus, I will beg of thee just so 
much of yonder fair and lovely land,” and he, 
raising his arm, swept it towards the grey ridges of 
the hills, “as, after her restoration, the bird shall fly 
over, without halting upon the wing. Nay,” for 
as the king, beside himself with joy, would promise 
greater gifts by far, “ nay, great king,” the stranger 
added, and there was a strange and wondrous stern- 
ness in his aspect, “ promise not overmuch; for he 
whose tongue is ever ready to promise and protest, 
hath not always a heart that will fulfil to the 
uttermost all that his lips do vow. Enough what I 
ask. Give but that, only see that thou be true.” 

Then King O'Toole, trembling alike of joy and 
fevered hope, went into his castle for the dead bird. 
Down to the lake’s edge he brought her, where the 
stranger waited patiently on the silver sand. Into 
his hands he took the goose from the king's arms. 
And as the bird lay there, cold and still along his 
arm, the stranger raised one hand, and marked his 
own breast above her with the sign of the blessed 
cross. Then did he open wide his arms and cry 
aloud— 

“ Away, away!” 

And straightway did the dead bird lift her head, 
and spread her wings, and fly as though her wing 
was the wing of an eagle, far above those who 
watched her, far over the serried hills, by land and 
lake, and wood, till, circling back through the 
summer sunshine, her wings snowy as the breast of 
a pearl, she lit down once more, as fresh and fair as 
morning, at the king's feet. And the king stood 
gazing, and durst not speak. Then said the stranger 
to the king, after a long unbroken silence— 

“Great king, your promise.” 

The gaze of O'Toole turned itself from the form 
of the goose, thus restored to him, to the glorious 
vale of the kingdom around him, to the serried hills, 
and slumbering woods, away and around over the 
path of the flying goose, and the heart of O'Toole 
repented him of his promise. And because a man’s 
meanness must ever seek meanness yet lower to aid 
its work, O'Toole cried out upon the stranger for a 
rogue and vagabond, and one that did no deed like 
this, save through the spirits of sorcery. wherewith 
the Evil One doth endow his minions. The form of 
the stranger, as it were, grew greater, and a coun- 
tenance of exceeding power and maturity took the 
place of the gentle aspect of a young man’s face, that 
had appeared hitherto unto the king. 

“Nay,” he cried, “oh, king, nay; but a greater 
than Kevin, who is but his poor and lowly servant, 
hath borne a like reproach at the lips of sinful 
man. 

Then the king, knowing that it was indeed the 
holy saint, St. Kevin, and none other, who stood 
there, was astonished for the moment and cast 
down; for St. Kevin was known far and wide as 
one of the holiest of God's servants, vowed to 
the service of Christ from his youth up. Not- 
withstanding, so wayward are men’s hearts, when 
truth and their own undoing are one against the 
other, that the king began again to cry out upon 
the saint, vowing, with many blasphemies which are 
not to be set down here, that here was no saint, but 
a rogue and a vile fellow, and a worker of all iniqui- 
ties. And yet, albeit to all this the stranger made 
no reply, some strange fear did presently seize upon 
the king, for, raising the horn that hung upon his 
neck, he blew six fierce blasts upon it, and forthwith 
from the castle came his six sons, mighty men as 
himself, and notable through all the kingdom for 
deeds of strength—six big blasts to summon them to 
his side, that being the appointed signal. 

Then did a strange and awful thing happen. 
Raising a hand to Heaven, the stranger said some 
words in an unknown tongue, and down upon the 
summer morning, and the woods, and hills, and 
shining water bathed in sunshine, came the darkness 
of the midnight hour. And through the darkness 
a rushing mighty wind, such as would shake 
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the stoutest heart with fear; and then, a silence 
that might be felt. And how long that darkness 
lasted no man can tell; but when the hills and 
woods and waters came forth once more into the 
full daylight, lo! in the vale there stood no man 
save St. Kevin only, while yet no trace was there 
of the king, or of his sons, or of the goose. But 
round about the lake, instead, were seven goodly 
churches, and they are there unto this day. 


ELLA MACMAHON, 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





H AND THE ORIGINAL ’ARRY. 


Srr,—In your review of the last volume of the “ Oxford 
English Dictionary,” the writer traces some of the vieissitudes 
that have befallen the letter H. ‘“ We are surprised to find,” 
he writes, “that no earlier instance can be found than in one of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s letters of the mention of a man ‘who could not 
sound his h’s.’ It would have been easy, no doubt, to give 
quotations of an earlier date of the misuse of the letter. It isa 
fact, however, thoagh a curious one, that it was only in the 
— century that novelists and humorous writers in general 
vegan to make it a common object of ridicule.” 

The statement is quite correct, but it is interesting to know 
that the use of the letter gave rise to many discussions at Rome. 
Cicero joined in the controversy. Some, it would appear, 
inclined to the omission of the letter, whilst others preferred to 
aspirate any vowel occurring at the commencement of a word. 
The Romans suffered under no inability to pronounce it; the 
manner of its use was a question of affectation. 

Nor, as the accompanying quotation from Catullus (Ixxxiv.) 
shows, did the leaders of the fashion eseape ridicule. It is not 
a little curious to find that the man whom Catullus thus pilloried 
as a typical snob bore the name of “ Arrius” ! :— 


Chommoda dicebat, si quando commoda vellet 
Dicere, et insidias Arrius hinsidias, 
Et tum mirifice sperabat se esse locutum, 
Cum quantum poterat, dixerat hinsidias. 
Credo sic mater, sic liber avunculus ejus, 
Sic maternus avus dixerat, atque avia. 
Hoc misso in Syriam requierant omnibus aures, 
Audibant eadem haec leniter et leviter, 
Nec sibi postilla metuebant talia verba, 
Cum subito adfertur nuntius horribilis ; 
Ionios fluctus, postquam illue Arrius isset, 
Jam non Ionios esse, sed Hionios, 


—Yours truly, HARoup Scorrt. 


Fleet Street, London, E.C., June 20th. 








THE DEAD SEA-GULL. 


(NORTH BERWICK.) 


MERMAIDS come and claim your King, 
Claim him, your Swift and White ; 
A sweeping flood of waters bring 
In love, to hide the sight ! 


Grey twilight merging sea and skies; 
From Bass to Fridda, wrapped in grey ; 
A ghostly waste of sand the Bay; 

A rock, the altar where he lies. 


Slipt from the ledge, his broken wing 
At last owns fealty to the winds; 
Lifts—sinks and lifts . . . nor anguish finds 
In its unconscious vanquishing. 


Peace, restless wing, that led my eye 
Across the fading stretch of sand; 
Peace, bleeding heart . . . what wanton 
hand, 
I know not, willed that you should die; 


For I who lay your wing to rest, 
Wish, of all wishes breathed in vain— 
“ No living thing to suffer pain” ; 

And bid God brand it on my breast. 


O mermaids as the beach grows dim, 
Bring tears of scattered spray ; 
And bear away, and bury him, 
Before the peep of day! 
ELSIE HIGGINBOTHAM, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


APROPOS OF A BIOGRAPHY.* 


| IOGRAPHIES abound. Some think they may 
come to threaten the supremacy of the novel. 
A paradoxical friend of our own has been heard to 
asseverate that it is becoming daily harder to live 
his own life, so crowded out has it become with the 
details of the lives of other people. The fact is 
biography, and still more autobiography, jumps 
with the humour of the time. It is a sop thrown to 
Realism. “You call my life dull, do you?” the 
autobiographer may exclaim; “ but anyhow I lived 
it.” Before the twentieth century breathes its last 
the number of autobiographies in English will have 
increased by leaps and bounds. Why not? As the 
poet sings :-— 
Lives of small men all remind us 
Each should write his life himself, 
And departing leave behind him 
An octavo on the shelf. 

For our part, we regard the huge impending 
output with what Dr. Johnson has called “a 
gigantic calm.” There are very few really bad 
autobiographies. One of the best is Tupper’s. 


These observations, however valuable, have next 
to nothing to do with the biography before 
us. To call Sir Charles Murray a small man 
would be at least as absurd as to call him a 
great one. His was a distinguished and a romantic 
figure whose life was far removed from the ordinary. 
It was well worth writing, and Sir Herbert Maxwell 
has written it with his accustomed deftness. The 
result is a book profitable to read and pleasant to 
keep. Murray was a Scot of ancient and well- 
accredited lineage and high spirits, and he added to 
these qualities, as his days grew, a fine sense of the 
gravity of life, and the true scope of things. It is 
not surprising to learn that Wordsworth’s poetry, 
though a little late, made a lively impression on his 
mind ; for Murray's mind was of the Wordsworthian 
order; and what higher praise can be paid a man 
than to hold him akin to him from whom we may 
learn “to look on nature with a humble heart”? 
Had Murray known his Wordsworth earlier than 
appears to have been the case, he might have been 
saved the most unsatisfactory years of his life. 


Scotch pedigrees are our pet aversion, but unless 
we misunderstand the matter, Charles Augustus 
Murray, who was undoubtedly born in 1806, was a 
son of the fifth Earl of Dunmore in the Scottish 
peerage—the first Baron Dunmore of the United 
Kingdom—by his marriage with a daughter of the 
ninth Duke of Hamilton. Old Samuel Rogers 
was a friend of Lady Dunmore’s, and quite a 
considerable number of his letters fill the early 
pages of this book. They are not as good as 
they ought to be. Lady Dunmore was an excellent 
woman—a pious woman—but we owe her a grudge 
that her correspondent was not Sydney Smith 
instead of Samuel Rogers. Murray spent his child- 
hood in a romantic and solitary glen on the shores 
of Loch Long. In the year of Waterloo he was 
sent to Eton, whither he was accustomed to go, 
sometimes in rough weather vid Norway, in a smack 
from Leith to London. In 1822 he left Eton and 
proceeded to a private tutor—the Vicar of Sunning- 
hill—with whom he read two years. Then he went 
to Oxford. All that we are told either of 
Eton or Oxford as educational establishments 
is what we may learn from Murray’s statement 
that it was to the Vicar he owed “the strong love 
for the classics which he maintained through life.” 
Marray’s college was Oriel, his tutor, John Henry 
Newman. The very names, like church-bells, seem to 


Make catholic the trembling air. 


Oxford, Oriel, and Newman, the Wordsworthian 


* “Sir Charles Murray, K.C.B.””. A Memoir. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, M.P. London: Blackwood & Co. 
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mind of the youthful Murray, the fascination of the 
future Cardinal— 
The pilgrim pale with Paul's sad girdle bound— 


here surely are romance and mystery enough for 
one volume. Happy Sir Herbert! But no; here is 
nothing of the kind. 


He never inspired me or my fellow-undergraduates with 
any interest, much less respect; on the contrary, we disliked, 
or, rather, distrusted him. He walked with his head bent, 
abstracted, but every now and then looking out of the corners 
of his eyes quickly, as though suspicious . . . . 4 At lecture he 
was quiet, and what I should eall sheepish—stuck to his text 
and never diverged into contemporary history or made the 
lecture interesting. He always struck me as the most pusilla- 


nimous of men, wanting in the knowledge of human nature. . . 
I never heard him preach. 

Then follows the story of the bell-rope. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell's observation that Newman's 
“gentle, thoughtful mind failed to secure the affec- 
tion of those terrible youngsters” is more amiable 
than adequate. There was nothing “ gentle” about 
Newman's mind. His manners may have been gentle, 
or, at least, subdued; but his mind and temper were 
both fierce, nor did the lapse of more than half-a- 
century or the religious repose of the Oratory subdue 
his native fire, or dispose him to submit to mis- 
representation at the hands, grown aged, of “the 
high and mighty youths who, relying on the claims 
of family and fortune, did their best to oppose 
me and spread tales about me.” That Newman's 
ironic and sarcastic methods were lost upon the 
noisiest of his pupils is like enough, nor can any 
reader of his brother's amazing little pamphlet be 
blind to the fact that J. H. N. had a repellent, 
almost a repulsive side to his character. But pusil- 
lanimity! the notion of his being afraid to face 
half a handful of rowdy boys “swoln with in- 
solence and wine” !—these are ideas not now to be 
entertained. 


It is melancholy to have to note of so fine a 
fellow as Murray that the place where all that was 
good in him had the least chance was Oxford. He 
took a pass degree and “ formed the ambition to be 
elected a Fellow of All Souls.” Why ambition ? 
Design would surely be the better word, for he does 
not seem to have passed any examination. His 
pedigree, his tailor, and his high spirits were his 
passports to the Fellows’ table. He then began 
to consider a profession—or, rather, his mother 
seems to have done so on his behalf. In 1828 
Brougham inflicted upon Lady Dunmore the long 
letter he was in the habit of despatching to those 
of his friends who had sons thinking of the Bar 
or Parliament. It is chiefly about Demosthenes— 
“Tf he would be a great orator he must at once go 
to the fountain-head and be familiar with every one 
of the great orations of Demosthenes, for I take it 
for granted he knows those of Cicero by heart.” 
The pity of it is none of the sons ever took old 
Verbosity’s advice to heart, and so we cannot say 
what would have happened if they had. 


It would be unfair to tell the romance of Sir 
Charles Murray's life. Biographies have their plots 
as well as novels. His travels among the Pawnees— 
real Fenimore-Cooper Red Indians — where, lying 
out during starry nights in the silent prairies, he 
learnt more “of moral evil and of good” than he 
had done at Oriel and All Souls, his life in the Court 
of the young Queen, his diplomatic adventures, 
his marriages, his religious opinions, all these must 
be looked for in the book itself. 


No biography is complete unless it has at least 
one story which is both good and new. This bio- 
graphy contains one story about Lord Eldon which 
is both. “Sitting opposite to Lord Eldon one night 
at Hamilton Palace and fixing his eye on the great 
lawyer, Hamilton of Dalzell suddenly asked him, 
‘Have you ever read Dr. Spurzheim’s two great 
volumes on phrenology?’ ‘No, sir,’ replied Lord 
Eldon, ‘ and I'd be ashamed to own it if I had.’” 


A. B. 








REVIEWS. 


~-—— 


SIR JOSHUA’S BIOGRAPHER. 


MEMORIALS OF AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PAINTER (JAMES 
NortuHcorTe). By Stephen Gwynn. Illustrated. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


“ \ 7 HEN at three-and-a-half,” writes Mr. Ruskin, “TI 
was taken to have my portrait painted by Mr. 
Northcote, I had not been ten minutes alone with him 
before I asked him why there were holes in his carpet.” 
At the end of these interesting Memorials of the old 
Royal Academician we find the list he drew up himself 
of the seven hundred and fourteen pictures painted 
by him in his long life. Number 644, under the date 
of 1822, is “J. J. Ruskin (his child).” Mr. Ruskin is 
still with us, the last link in an unbroken chain that 
runs back to Milton. Sixty years before the little 
fellow's portrait was painted, Northcote, a boy of 
fifteen or sixteen, had “touched with great satis- 
faction the skirt of Reynolds's coat,” as he was the 
centre of a crowd in Plymouth. Reynolds him- 
self in his youth had touched Pope's hand as the 
poet passed through a thronged auction - room. 
Pope had been taken asa boy to see Dryden, and 
Dryden had talked with Milton. There was no 
excuse, by the way, for the holes in the carpet 
which caught Master Ruskin’s attention. Till we 
read these Memorials we had always set them down 
to the old fellow’s poverty. At his death in 1831 he 
left nearly £25,000—a surprisingly large sum, seeing 
that apparently he never charged more than twenty 
guineas for a portrait. The Duke of Clarence (after- 
wards William IV.), one day visiting the painter's 
studio, also noticed its deficiencies, and joked him 
about his furniture and his person. “I let him know,” 
writes Northcote, “ how improperly he had behaved 
himself, at thesame time carefully avoiding the giving 
him any kind of title, saying, ‘You said so, and 
you did this.’ The Duke looked rather shagreened, 
and when he went away he was left to find his way 
out of the house without any attention being paid 
him.” As it was raining he borrowed an umbrella 
—a ragged one—of Northcote’s sister. “‘ He came the 
next morning with the ragged umbrella under his 
arm, and with much mildness made an apology. He 
sat down and entered into familiar and very sensible 
conversation for more than two hours.” 
Thirty-three years before Northcote gave this 
lesson in manners to his Royal Highness, he had 
gone up to London, almost the whole way on foot, 
with ten guineas in his pocket, all the savings he 
had been able to make by his twenty-fifth year. So 
poor was his appearance that in one of the inns in 
which he sought lodging for the night a bed was 
refused him, and he was sent to sleep in a hayloft 
with the grooms and postboys. Keynolds, to whom 
he took letters of introduction, received him into his 
house as a pupil who was to make himself useful by 
copying pictures or painting draperies. There for 
five years he had his board and lodging; and there, 
too, he gathered those anecdotes and got that know- 
ledge of the great painter which later on he embodied 
in his “ Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” and still later 
imparted to Hazlitt, who, in his turn, embodied them 
in his “ Conversations of James Northcote.” The 
reader who is familiar with these two books will find 
in the volume before us much that he knew before. 
At the same time even in these parts he will come 
across something to catch his attention. Northcote 
had been helped in preparing his “ Life of Reynolds” 
for the press by a certain Mr. Laird, who seems to 
have taken considerable liberties with the text. Mr. 
Gwynn has been so fortunate as to have access to the 
manuscript on which the Life was founded, and is 
thus able to correct this injudicious corrector. In 
the anecdote, for instance, told also by Boswell, of 
Goldsmith's anger at finding that more attention was 
paid by a crowd to the two beautiful Miss Hornpecks 
than to himself, the concluding paragraph was 
omitted. According to Northcote’s published state- 
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ment the indignant poet exclaimed, “I can assure 
you, ladies, it is not always with me as at present, 
for there are times and places where I am also the 
object of admiration.” What a difference is made 
when it is known that the painter added : “ This cir- 
cumstance is not true as to the vanity of Goldsmith ; 
he said it in a joke and with laughter.” John Forster 
had indeed asserted the same on the authority of the 
younger of the two ladies—‘the Jessamy Bride.” 
It is nevertheless pleasant to find that Northcote had 
not been guilty of misrepresentation. 

Mr. Gwynn shows also how Laird “struck out a 
good many expressions which were racy of the old 
man’s rough personality.” Goldsmith, at the death 
of his mother, dressed himself in half-mourning, 
telling Miss Reynolds, who questioned him about it, 
that he had lost a distant relation. “This,” wrote 
Northcote, “appears in him a kind of Irish bull 
in wearing such a dress; as to all those who did not 
know his mother or of her death it was totally un- 
necessary to wear mourning at all, and to all such as 
knew of his mother’s death it would appear to be 
not the proper dress, so that he satisfied nobody, and 
displeased some. Miss Reynolds thought it very 
brutish in him to call his mother a distant rela- 
tion.” In this anecdote, as published in the “ Life 
of Reynolds,” “Irish bull” is changed into “an 
unaccountable blunder,’ and “brutish” into 
“ unfeeling.” 

Delighted though Northcote was to be admitted 
into Reynolds’s house, nevertheless in the five years 
which he spent there he was not on a bed of roses. 
Lodging he got and board, but no money. He was 
clothed by his brother, who followed their father’s 
trade of a watchmaker at Plymouth. Reynolds 
showed a certain jealousy of his pupils. “I was 
much surprised to find,” writes Northcote, “ that his 
scholars were absolute strangers to his manner of 
working, and that he made use of colours and 
varnishes which they knew nothing of, and they 
always painted in a room distant from him.” 

He records, evidently with great satisfaction, how 
his appearance struck “so sagacious a man as the 
eminent Mr. Burke.” Burke, who found him one 
day sitting to Sir Joshua, exclaimed: “ This gentle- 
man is not only a painter, but he is also like a 
picture by Titian.” Nevertheless, it was only for a 
study of hands and draperies that the pupil used to 
sit. It seems strange that Reynolds should never 
have painted so striking a face. The five years of 
apprenticeship passed, on the whole, pleasantly 
enough, in spite of drawbacks. “Not without an 
inward regret,” he writes, “ did I quit that house in 
which I had spent so many happy hours.” He bade 
his master farewell. “We parted with great cor- 
diality.” Reynolds, as his last exhortation, said to 
him: “ You are to remember that to succeed in art 
something more must be done than was needed 
formerly. Kneller, Lely, and Hudson will not do 
now.” 

There is a curious passage, by the way, in a 
letter written to Northcote early in his apprentice- 
ship by his brother, about the honour that was to 
be conferred on Sir Joshua by the town where he 
was born. “Iwas much surprised,” he wrote, “when 
I first heard that Sir Joshua was coming down to be 
made an alderman of Plympton. I gave not the 
least credit to the information, looking upon the 
foul transactions of a dirty borough as things quite 
foreign to Sir Joshua Reynolds's pursuits.” How 
true is Johnson’s observation, that “every man has 
a lurking wish to appear considerable in his native 
place.” Reynolds—who was made not only alder- 
man, but also mayor—had this distinction inscribed 
on the portrait which he painted of himself for 
the Uffizi Gallery at Florence. There the passer-by 
reads that the great English painter was “ Oppidi 
Natalis Dicti Plympton Comitat: Devon: Prefectus 
Justitiarius Morumque Censor.” He assured George 
III. “that it was an honour which gave him more 
pleasure than any other he had ever received ; then, 
luckily recollecting himself, added, ‘except that 





which your Majesty was graciously pleased to 
bestow upon me,’ alluding to his knighthood.” 

Northcote, on leaving Reynolds, set up for him- 
self as a portrait-painter, first at Portsmouth and 
next at Plymouth. He charged only five guineas a 
head, but as in his first year he painted seventy-one 
portraits he made enough money to defray the cost 
of a visit to Italy. There is much that is interesting 
in his account of the journey. He got as far as Lyons 
without difficulty, for he travelled with an English- 
man who spoke French. There they parted company, 
his friend having first made a bargain for him with 
a “ vetturino” to take him over Mont Cenis to Genoa. 
“T was without money, having spent my last supply, 
and my next banker was at Genoa. I was without 
language and without a friend, left alone in a foreign 
country.” At the foot of the mountain the travellers 
had to leave their chaise and mount on mules. “ The 
‘ vetturino, when on the mountain, pulled a night- 
cap over his eyes, and I did the same, concluding 
there must be some good reason for so doing. By this 
means I saw nothing of the mountain, except that 
when I was on the summit of it the high wind blew 
my hat off, and then I put up my cap to see what 
was become of it. The appearance was as if I had 
been up in the clouds—no distant prospect was to be 
discovered. When my hat was brought to me I put 
it on my head, pulled down my cap again, and went 
on as before.” “ Imagine,” writes Mr. Gwynn, “the 
modern artist crossing the Alps with a night-cap 
pulled over his eyes!"" Northcote did not, however, 
lose so much as at first sight seems. It is probable 
that it was mainly on the long, dreary table-land at 
the top of the pass that he went thus blindfold. At 
all events, on the descent he looked about him. “ The 
objects,” he writes, “ struck me as immensely grand, 
much like those in the landskips of Salvator Rosa.” 

His journey from Genoa to Rome was still more 
trying. He bargained with the courier, “who 
travels night and day without sleeping on the 
journey,” to take him the whole way. “This 
proved the most fatiguing expedition I had ever 
experienced, as indeed it nearly cost me my life. 
I found myself reduced to the degree of in- 
significance of a mere portmantua with a direc- 
tion on it, the carriage of which was to .be paid 
at the end of the journey.” Why he did not go by 
sea there is nothing to show; perhaps he feared the 
Algerine pirates, as Boswell had feared them some 
years earlier. He was set down at the post-office in 
Rome “at three o'clock in a bright moonlight morn- 
ing” in May. I knew no mortal in Rome, and but 
one word of Italian, which was aibergo (inn); but 
whenever I uttered this word it was answered by 
dove (where)?” At last he thought of taking out 
his letter to a banker, and his troubles soon came to 
an end. 

There is much that is interesting in his foreign 
experiences, but want of space does not allow us to 
dwell on them. Neither can we follow the struggles 
which awaited him when, after an absence of three 
years, he landed in England with less than two 
guineas left of his savings. He had earned nothing 
abroad, bravely spending his whole time, as he said, 
“in whathe thought would most promote his improve- 
ment in his art.” We must not conclude without 
quoting his account of “the Royal Academy great 
dinner in 1804.” “I sat at table exactly opposite to 
the famous Admiral Lord Nelson. He was on the 
first sight what would strike one as rather a mean- 
looking person, but when you surveyed him with 
attention you saw in the character and expression of 
his countenance the strongest marks of intrepidity 
and heroism in a degree infinitely beyond what is 
given in any portrait of him now in existence. The 
portraits of him are all likenesses so as to be known, 
but insipidly like.” 

Mr. Gwynn is to be congratulated—first, on the 
good fortune which has put so much interesting 
material into his hands, and next, on the excellent 
use he has made of it. The illustrations add not a 
little to the value of the book. 
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OMAR UNVEILED. 


THe Rvpa’tyatT oF Omar KuayyAm. Being a Farsimile 
of the Manuscript in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
With a Transcript into Modern Persian Characters. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes and a 
Bibliography, by Edward Heron-Allen. London: H. 8. 
Nichols 


OMAR KHAYYAM, “that Mahometan blackguard,” as 
Carlyle, not without some warrant, called him, has 
become the Prophet of the decadent, pessimist, and 
agnostic of the hour—the “ Veiled Prophet,” since it is 
in the disguise of Fitzgerald's spiritualised and noble 
version that he is worshipped. Seen unveiled in Mr. 
Edward Heron-Allen’s literal and admirable trans- 
lation, Omar is a frank hedonist, whose philosophy 
seems rather to spring from his sybaritism than his 
sybaritism from his philosophy. It is not, however, 
with his philosophy, made up of the commonplaces 
of all carpe-diemists of all ages and countries, that 
we have to do, but with its expression; and its 
expression in Mr. Heron-Allen’s version differs from 
that of the version which is the latest Bible of the 
agnostic as a confused heap of pearls of all sorts, 
sizes, and qualities, differs from the Empress’ neck- 
lace which the jeweller has selected, arranged, and 
set with consummate taste and skill. So disjointed 
are the quatrains in the original that Mr. Heron- 
Allen notes with astonishment that Nos. 155 and 156 
are coherent; while in the introduction he compares 
Omar with Mr. Tupper !—with, of course, an apology 
to the Eastern sotand sage. ‘“ One would be inclined 
to write down Omar the Sultan of proverbial 
philosophers, a tribute which is generally enhanced 
by the want of sequence of idea inseparable from 
the diwin form of poetic arrangement, in which 
the quatrains follow one another strictly accord- 
ing to the alphabetical sequence of their rhyme- 
endings, and without regard to the series of 
thoughts expressed, or to the pictures evolved.” 
The result in the reading is a kind of Academy 
headache through the distracting incoherence 
of the conjoined quatrains. But Fitzgerald, 
in his version, has not merely culled, matched, 
and arranged flowers that were growing promis- 
cuously and among weeds; he has also, to use his 
own image, given us a live instead of a stuffed bird: 
“T suppose very few people have ever taken such 
pains in translation as I have, though certainly not 
to be literal. But at all costs a thing must live, with 
a transfusion of one’s own worse life if one can’t 
retain the original's better. Better a live sparrow 
than a stuffed eagle.’ In truth, he has reminted 
Omar's gold coinage, making it the current coin of 
the hour by impressing upon it the image and super- 
scription of the nineteenth century. At the same 
time, there are many quatrains, exquisite or daring, 
hitherto presumed to be Fitzgerald’s own, because 
they were to be found in none of the codices of 
Omar, which have been traced by our indefatigable 
editor to another Persian original—notably the 
famous quatrain of Shelleyan audacity— 

Oh Thou, who man of baser Earth didst make, 

And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake : 

For all the sin, wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blackened—man’s forgiveness give—and take ! 
While these pages have been passing through the press, I 

have been following up the clue afforded by Professor Cowell's 
observations as to the origin of the distich beginning “‘ Earth 
could not answer, nor the seas that mourn,” and Fitzgerald's own 
quotation of the dying utterances of Nizim ul Mulk from the 
* Mantik ut tair” of Ferid ud din Attar; and I have made the 
discovery that most, if not all, of Fitzgerald's lines which have 
baffled students of the “ Ruba‘iyat” of Omar Khayyam are 
taken from that poem, which Fitzgerald had deeply studied 
immediately before he addressed himself to his Omar. These 
parallels I propose to set forth in another place ; for the present, 
suffice it to say that I have found in the “ Mantik ut tair” the 
originals of the quatrain beginning, “Oh Thou, who man of 
baser Earth didst make,” and that beginning, ‘‘ Heaven but the 


Vision of fulfilled desire,” and many other quatrains and isolated 
lines. 


What, however, strikes one most in the com- 
parison of the two versions is Fitzgerald's ethereal- 









isation of the cynical and sensual hedonism of Omar. 
Devotees may allegorise Omar, as devotees allegorise 
Solomon's Song; but no one who reads the original 
unprejudiced by Fitzgerald's version (which is to it 
as a perfume is to a flavour) can doubt that wine 
meant wine and nothing else in Omar's poem, and 
that the other world and its calls and its claims were 
pleasant to the toper as the kettle-drums summoning 
soldiers to their posts are to the ear of those for 
whom they have no summons— 

They say that the garden of Eden is pleasant to the houris : 
I say that the juice of the grape is pleasant. 

Hold fast the cash and let that credit go, 

For the noise of drums, brother, is pleasant from afar. 


Old Omar and Fitzgerald's noble avatar of him are 
happy in hitting the pessimist mood of the moment. 
Nowhere else is the Sophocleian sentiment— 

Mh diva: toy Gwayvta vike Adyor 

Td 8 érel pari 

Bive: xeiBev SOevwep hee 

TloAd Sevrepoy &s taxiora 
—more adequately or admirably amplified. And, 
indeed, the very sentiment itself is to be found word 
for word in the Persian— 


Since the harvest of the human race in this wilderness 
Is naught but to suffer affliction or to give up the ghost, 
Light-hearted is he who passes quickly from this world, 
And he who never came into the world is at rest. 


MIRABEAU., 


By P. F. Willert, M.A. (Foreign Statesmen 
Series.) London ; Maemillan & Co. 


MIRABEAU. 


Mr. WILLERT, as the fashion is at Oxford, is very 
sarcastic about Carlyle. He says that Macaulay’s 
phrase, “ Wilkes-Chatham, is by itself alone worth 
the whole of Carlyle’s fanciful rhapsody.” We feel 
bound to say that, coming from Mr. Willert, or from 
anyone taking the same view of Mirabeau as Mr, 
Willert, this criticism strikes us as unjust. Carlyle 
wrote a very long time ago, before even the corre- 
spondence of La Marck and Mirabeau had been pub- 
lished. He had little material to go upon, and some- 
times he was forced to imagine a good deal. But in 
all essentials his view of Mirabeau is that which has 
commended itself to most English writers on the 
Revolution. Mr. Willert’s view is simply Carlyle’s 
done into the more subdued English of Oxford. It 
is not rhapsodical, but it is quite as favourable to 
Mirabeau as Carlyle was, and quite as unfavourable 
to Mirabeau's contemporaries. It is more favourable 
to Mirabeau than Mirabean’s own view: “ Borgne 
peut-étre, mais borgne dans le royaume des aveugles.” 
“Tam a great sinner, but I know what I am about. 
All the rest are well-meaning fools. The country 
will not do any good until I rule it. I will take care 
that it does not do any good.” This is, in short, 
Mirabeau’s view of his own position, as he put it 
himself, and it is certainly not a heroic position. 
But Carlyle and Mr. Willert and numbers of other 
good people say that Mirabeau, though a bad man, 
was quite right, and that he could have guided 
France aright if France had allowed him. For 
instance, Mr. Willert writes: “ If Necker had yielded 
to his influence, the Revolution might have been 
averted; if Lafayette had accepted his proffered 
alliance it would have run a different course. But 
both Lafayette and Necker were ostentatiously 
honourable men, vain and self-satisfied, jealous 
of their popularity, of very second-rate ability, 
and easily conscious and impatient of the superiority 
of the man whom they affected to despise.” 

We venture to contend that this view of Mirabeau 
is quite as fanciful, though not so rhapsodical, as 
Carlyle’s. It errs by minimising the abilities of 
Necker and Lafayette, especially of Lafayette. 
Neither Necker nor Lafayette ever had a free band 
to do what he liked any more than Mirabeau had ; 
they too had the King’s stupidity, the Queen’s 
silliness, the national inexperience, and the bank- 
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ruptcy of the exchequer to grapple with. In actual 
achievements Lafayette’s career is in no way & 
dishonourable or even second-rate career. Not to 
speak of his earlier work in America, it was he 
principally who organised the National Guard, 
and thus restored order when France seemed 
lapsing into anarchy. If his work was not per- 
manent, it was mainly because the forces at 
work were too strong, not merely for Lafayette, 
but for any man. Mr. Willert’s view errs again 
by exaggerating Mirabeau's power. Mirabeau’s 
admirers cannot point to any actual achievement 
in the way of government in the whole course of his 
career, unless it be his work on the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs of the Constituent Assembly, which 
we venture to believe has been exaggerated. He 
could draw up plans, but there is absolutely no 
evidence that he had the capacity to carry them 
out. His qualities were those of the orator of the 
south, or of the journalist, facile in pointing out 
policies, but without the power to carry those policies 
into effect. He had no consistency of view about 
anything. He could no more be true to an idea 
than to a woman. Mr. Willert seems to think that 
there was really a possibility at one time of Mirabeau 
getting away from his past and becoming a useful 
member of society. But Mirabeau was essentially 
mot the sort of man whose vices are, as it were, shut 
up in a compartment. He wasoneof the most thorough 
scoundrels who ever lived. He could be bought, but he 
would not stay bought. His public and his private 
life are of a piece. He blackmailed his father and 
his wife, he blackmailed Calonne because he would 
not make him Secretary of the Notables, and, worst 
of all, he blackmailed France. Perhaps the two 
worst mistakes of the Constituent Assembly were the 
issue of assignats and the civil constitution of the 
clergy. Mirabeau was largely responsible for both. 
He knew they were bad measures. He advocated 
the first to spite Necker. He advocated the second, 
according to his own statement to the Court, in 
order to “enferrer” the Assembly. Thus he used 
his oratorical powers in order to get the Assembly to 
take a course which he knew would lead to social 
disorder just because he wanted to get it into a mess, 
We may doubt the truth of this explanation. It 
may be that Mirabeau spoke in the Assembly simply 
to draw cheers, and invented this excuse to palliate 
his conduct in the eyes of his paymasters at the 
Court. People who think Necker and Lafayette 
could have changed the course of the Revolution by 
co-operating with Mirabeau may choose which ex- 
planation they please. On either hypothesis Mira- 
beau was not a man with whom honest co-operation 
was possible. You could never be sure of him even 
if you paid him. The politician was quite as much 
of a scoundrel as the man. He was of the type who 
can do a great deal of harm, but are powerless for 
good. 

We ought to say that, while we think Mr. 
Willert’s view of Mirabeau's potentialities is radically 
false, the little sketch is carefully and accurately 
done. It must be the printer who is responsible for 
saying at p. 42 that Sophie Monnier died in 1779. 


THE EXHAUSTION OF EGYPT. 


Eeypt 1 THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By D. A. Cameron. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 


Tuis book is mainly the story of Mehemet Ali, who 
occupies two-thirds of it. The author rightly decided 
that it should stop short at 1882, as the period of the 
British occupation has been so fully dealt with by 
Sir Alfred Milner and others, but one could wish that 
he had given rather more space to Mehemet’s suc- 
cessors. It is true enough that the history of Egypt 
“becomes emphatically dull after the death of 
Mehemet Ali, a chronicle of bad finance, of foreign 
swindling and roguery, of a spendthrift court, and of 
disregard for the lives and sufferings of the people” ; 
but wanting as it may be in picturesqueness, it is of 


the first importance to us from its relation to the 
British intervention. 

Mr. Cameron has plenty of admiration for the 
masterful Albanian who founded a dynasty in Egypt, 
and bid fair at one time to become Caliph: “ He was 
a genuine leader of men, a striking personality, the 
heir and disciple of Napoleon in the East, whom he 
resembled in energy and ambition. He possessed the 
same appetite for work, the same freedom from 
mental fatigue, a love for details combined with a 
grasp of the government as a whole.” Yet his work 
was a failure. “From 1805 to 1825 he was establish- 
ing himself in Egypt, the possession of which was 
still the sole object of his ambition. From 1825 to 
1840 he was using Egypt as a means of winning an 
Empire. . . . He pretended that he could not hold 
Egypt without Syria, and in that futile struggle he 
wasted eight years of his life; thus, when the 
disaster of Acre fell upon him he was too old and 
feeble to attend to Egypt itself, which had all this 
while been paying the penalty for his extravagance. 
His ‘reforms’ were a myth, his factories and 
arsenals were abandoned, his monopolies came 
to a sudden end. On the whole Egypt 
was poorer in 1849 than in 1799—the land was 
desolate, and the population had decayed.” The 
wretched fellaheen, chastised by the Mamelukes 
with whips, were chastised by him with scorpions. 
“ Mehemet Ali brought the new tyranny of Egypt to 
the refined perfection of a devilish art, and left no 
loophole of escape for any peasant from lifelong penal 
servitude. He, as it were, muzzled the ox that trod 
out the corn; he left nothing for the gleaners in the 
field; he swept every threshing-floor without a 
thought for the sufferings of his victims.” 

It was the application of similar methods to 
the less patient people of Syria that proved the 
starting-point of his decline. But there was 
another reason for this decline—he had “ put 
his money on the wrong horse.” The history of 
Egypt in the nineteenth century is a history of 
the rivalry of France and England. It is curious 
that at the outset of his career, the battle 
of Aboukir, Mehemet Ali was driven into the 
sea by French bayonets and saved by English 
sailors. In 1815 he told Burckhardt: “The great 
fish swallow the small .... England must some 
day take Egypt as her share of the spoil of the 
Turkish Empire.” Yet he was not careful to avoid 
coming into collision with England. His ill-judged 
interference in Greece did much to alienate her, and 
in 1840, relying on French support, he tried to make 
himself independent in spite of England and the rest 
of the Powers. “Tell M. Thiers,” wrote Palmerston, 
“that if France throws down the gauntlet we shall 
not refuse to pick it up; and that if she begins a 
war she will to a certainty lose her ships, colonies, 
and commerce before she sees the end of it; that her 
army in Algeria will cease to give her anxiety, and 
that Mehemet Ali will just be chucked into the 
Nile.” France proved a broken reed—Mehemet Ali 
lost Syria, and went near to lose Egypt. A chapter 
is given to the overland route, and another to the 
Suez Canal. The former had to face French, the 
latter English, opposition. Mr. Cameron has much 
to say in justification of Palmerston’s attitude 
towards the canal, and, being British Consul at Port 
Said, he writes on this subject with full knowledge. 
An account of Ismail’s reckless borrowings and of 
the dual control brings us down to the British occu- 
pation—“ a logical sequence of Napoleon's expedition, 
dreaded by Mehemet Ali as early as 1814, prophesied 
by Kinglake in ‘Eothen’ in 1835, and forced upon 
us by Waghorn and De Lesseps.” 

The book is readable and worth reading. Some 
small mistakes may be pointed out. The Wahhabis 
are said to take their name from “ Mohammed, the 
son of Abdul Wahbab.” Ali Pasha of Janina is 
twice called Ali Pasha of Tebelen (his birthplace), 
and stands in the index as two persons. If the 
terms accorded to the French army in Egypt in 1801 








were practically the same as those of the convention 
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of El-Areesh in 1799, this is no justification of 
Sir Sidney Smith, for the European situation had 
changed. It is hardly correct to say that Nelson’s 
victory of the Nile made the invasion of India 
through Egypt impossible. Nelson’s anxiety, as he 
wrote to the British consul at Alexandria a week 
before the battle, was that vessels might be waiting 
in the Red Sea to carry the French troops on to 
India. Had this been the case, even to the extent of 
ten thousand men, it might have turned the scale in 
our duel with Tippoo; but no such provision had 
been made. The expedition was, in fact, a mere 
leap in the dark. 


NATURAL HISTORY PAPERS. 

Essays ON MUSEUMS AND OTHER SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
wiTH NaturaL History. By Sir William Henry 
Flower, K.C.B. London: Macmillan & Co. 

By the publication, in convenient book form, of 
these essays and addresses, which till now were 
scattered in official journals of various learned 
societies, Sir William Flower has conferred signal 
benefit on the science which he loves so well, and 
in the service of which his life has been spent. 
They present to that increasing portion of the 
educated classes who take an intelligent interest 
in natural history a great deal of sound teaching, 
couched, as far as possible, in non-technical language, 
pleasant to read and easy to understand. Indeed, 
in the gift of popular exposition of scientific matters, 
the Director of the Natural History Museum stands 
nearly, if not quite, on the same high plane as 
Huxley. Moreover, there is much of permanent 
scientific and historic value in these papers, which 
are arranged in four groups. The first three deal 
with museums; general biology, or the science of 
living beings; and anthropology, or the science of 
the races and culture of Man; and the last consists 
of biographical notices of Rolleston, Owen, Huxley, 
and Darwin. 

First comes Sir William’s Presidential Address 
on Museum Organisation to the British Association 
at the Newcastle meeting in 1889. It is suggested 
that the nearest approach among the ancients to the 
idea of a museum, as we understand the word, is to 
be found in the preservation of remarkable speci- 
mens, sometimes associated with superstitious 
veneration, in buildings devoted to religious worship, 
and he instances the fact that the skins of the 
gorillas—if indeed they were gorillas, and not, as 
Winwood Reade suggests, baboons—brought back 
by Hanno from Carthage were hung up in the 
temple at Carthage. The first English Museum 
appears to have been that of the Tradescants, from 
whose catalogue, published in 1656, some amusing 
quotations are given; but there is only a passing 
reference to the Museum of the Royal Society, and to 
the noteworthy catalogue of its contents, compiled 
by Dr. Nehemiah Grew, which, for quaintness, is 
not at all a bad second to the work of the Trades- 
cants. One would like to have heard what became 
of the collection, and the fate of that “egg of a 
swan, with another within it. Given by Sir Thomas 
Brown of Norwich. Who hath also observed the 
like both in hens and turkeys.” The omission of 
detailed notice of this work is the more remarkable, 
since it contains one of the earliest references to the 
value of spirit-preparations. 


“A young LINET, which being first embowel’d hath been 
preserved sound and entire in rectified Spirit of Wine for the 
space of 17 years. Given by the Honourable Mr. Boyl. Who, 
so far as I know, was the first that made trial of preserving 
Animals this way. An Experiment of much use.” 


In the paper on “Modern Museums” the author 
deals with the necessity for trained curators; 
and, with reference to the absurdly inadequate 
remuneration offered in the majority of cases, 
quotes an advertisement for “a resident curator, 
meteorological observer, and caretaker....for the 
museum and library buildings,” the salary for 
which is to be “ £50 per annum, with rooms, coal and 





gas. Applicants are to state age and scientific 
qualifications.” The italics are in all probability 
his own. Of wider general interest is the account 
of Gray’s enunciation of the “new museum idea” 
at the Bath meeting of the British Association in 
1864—that idea being that the functions of a 
museum were twofold—the diffusion of instruction 
and rational amusement among the masses, 
and the provision that’ scientific students 
should be allowed the fullest possible opportunity 
of examining and studying the specimens which 
the institution contains. In the discussion this 
idea was warmly supported by Huxley, Hooker, 
Sclater, and Wallace; but Owen “never became 
reconciled to it . . . and, unfortunately, threw all 
the weight of his great authority into the opposite 
scale.” It may not be out of place to refer to Sir 
William’s work at the Natural History Museum. To 
him are due two great improvements. The first is 
ithe sending of assistants to foreign lands so that they 
may see in their natural surroundings the animals 
with the skins and skeletons of which they may 
afterwards have to deal. The second is the reorgan- 
isation of the mammalian galleries so that at a 
glance the ordinary visitor may have before him all 
the requisite specimens—recent and fossil—and, in 
an admirable system of labelling, the information 
necessary for forming a general idea, or even laying 
the foundation for the study of any group of animals. 
And no praise can be too high for his development 
of Owen's idea of an Index Gallery, or for the way in 
which that has been carried out. Full of interest, too, 
are other papers in this group, which deal with local, 
school, and boys’ museums, in the last of which are 
some delightful autobiographical recollections of the 
author's “early attempts at curatorial work”; the 
Booth Museum of Birds at Brighton, offered to the 
national collection on terms which the Trustees 
found it impossible to accept—namely, that it should 
be kept separate from the rest of the birds ; and the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, in which 
that magnificent collection is described. 

The papers on General Biology include one read 
at the Church Congress at Reading in 1883 on the 
Recent Advances in Natural Science in relation to 
the Christian Faith, dealing with the fading out of 
the belief in the fixity of species, and the acceptance 
—now practically universal—of the doctrine of Evo- 
lution. Mention must be made of the address on 
A Century’s Progress in Zoological Knowledge, de- 
livered at Dublin in 1888—the centenary year of 
Linnzeus; and many who read it will no doubt 
cherish the hope that the forthcoming Congress of 
zoologists at Cambridge may do something to carry 
out the author's suggestion as to the erection of 
some kind of judicial authority for dealing with 
questions of nomenclature. It is probably vain to 
entertain such a hope, though the subject is down 
for discussion; and one remembers, with regret, 
that, to quote Mr. Sclater’s words, “the extremist 
and the sensationalist who strive to astonish us by 
carrying out the law of priority to its ‘ bitter end’” 
are not altogether unknown in the national museum 
over which Sir William so worthily presides. In his 
address to the Zoological Society in the Jubilee year 
(1887), Sir William emphasises the fact that the 
menagerie is really a continuation of the old royal 
collection in the Tower, and dwells on the interest 
the Queen and her family have always evinced in 
the Gardens. Then follow two papers on whales 
and whale fisheries, containing all that an un- 
professional man need to know about the subject, 
unless he cares to master Mr. T. Southwell’s ad- 
mirable account of the migrations of the right 
whale in the June number of Natural Science. 

The papers on Anthropology constitute a very 
powerful plea for the cultivation of this science; 
and the first and second in this group should be read 
consecutively, or some misapprehension may arise 
as to the amount of teaching on this subject at the 
Universities. To the general reader the paper on 
Fashion in Deformity will no doubt appeal most 
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strongly. The larger proportion of cases—such as 
the wearing of nose and lip plugs, filing or dis- 
colouring the teeth, flattening the skull, etc.—occur, 
as a matter of course, among barbarous races; but 
it is shown that Western nations unintentionally 
deform the foot in the same way, though not to the 
same extent, as the Chinese; and in exposing the 
evils of tight lacing, “in defiance of the dictates of 
nature and reason,” there are given illustrations of 
the torso of the statue of Venus of Milo and of a 
lady according to the Paris fashion of 1880, together 
with the normal skeleton of the human chest and 
the skeleton of the same part deformed by the silly 
practice. The biographical notices are marked by 
kindly appreciation; that on Sir Richard Owen is 
extremely interesting, for it states gently but un- 
equivocally why he was never “called to occupy 
several of the official positions in science to which 
his immense labours and brilliant talents would 
otherwise have fairly entitled him.” 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, 


DRAKE AND THE Tupor Navy, witH A HIsToRY OF 
THE RIsE OF ENGLAND AS A MARITIME Power. By 
Julian 8. Corbett. 2 vols. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 


THe story of Francis Drake will always have a 
fascination for English readers. In it are all the 
elements of romance—adventures, dangers, voyages 
into the unknown; smugglers and pirates; enemies, 
battles, victories, defeats; silver as ballast, gold by 
the stack, precious stones by the bushel. What 
more could even a school-boy desire? and as men are 
but children of a larger growth, the story appeals to 
the man as to the child. Perhaps, indeed, with 
greater force, for the man can estimate the singular 
importance of this remarkable story in the history 
of England. Where all is so strange, it is at first 
sight not the least strange part of it to see how this 
extraordinary career had in truth a great deal to do 
with founding and establishing England’s maritime 
greatness. And yet, when we consider it calmly, it 
is not so strange after all. For in the world’s history 
maritime greatness has always sprung from piracy. 
That has ever been the birth of adventure by sea. 

There is a common notion afoot—or should we 
say afloat?—that maritime greatness is based on 
commerce. In one sense it is so; it is by commerce 
that maritime power becomes great, that it is fed 
and supported, but the birth of it is from piracy. 
Pirates were our Saxon and Viking forefathers ; 
pirates were the men of Devon and Dorset—of 
Dartmouth and Poole ; and if Drake was a pirate— 
as his unfriends called him—he was but following 
in the wake of his probably not very remote 
ancestors. The dragon which was at once the name 
and the heraldic bearing of his family, the eagle 
of their crest, denoted them as of the order raptores ; 
and neither Francis Drake nor any of his contem- 
porary kinsmen—brothers or cousins—threw any 
discredit on the lineage. What a fine fighting 
stock it was will be readily seen when we call 
attention to the fact that the Drakes were related, 
not very distantly, to all the west county families 
—to the Raleghs and the Grenvilles, and that from 
them came, in direct descent, a hundred years later, 
the Churchills, of whom were Marlborough and 
Berwick, and Boscawen, familiarly known as Old 
Dreadnought. 

According to Mr. Corbett, whose life of Drake, 
whilst still unopened, suggests these considerations, 
Edmund, the father of Francis Drake and eleven 
younger brothers, having been a seaman in the 
prime of his manhood, became a “ hot-gospeller” 
in the time of Edward VI., and under Elizabeth, 
vicar of Upchurch, near Chatham, where he died 
in 1567. Francis was born near Tavistock in 1545, 
or not improbably three or four or even five years 
earlier. He was some sort of a cousin—very likely 
second cousin—of John Hawkins, his elder by some 








ten or twelve years, and may probably have gone to 
sea with him while still a boy. He was certainly 
with him, as captain of a small vessel, in the last 
celebrated and unfortunate slaving voyage, when 
destruction came upon them in the harbour of 
San Juan de Ulua, whence Hawkins and Drake both 
escaped, but by the “skin of their teeth.” After- 
wards he attempted to recoup the loss he had 
sustained, by the sack of Nombre de Dios and the 
actual interception of the treasure trains across the 
Isthmus; an adventure of which the main facts are 
perfectly well known, recorded by Drake himself, 
and corroborated not only by English but also by 
Spanish writers, and yet so wildly improbable that 
Mr. Froude—who claimed a monopoly in mis-state- 
ments of facts—denounced the whole story as 
“obviously mythical, in parts demonstrably false, 
and nowhere to be depended on.” 

Then, after a year or two in Ireland with Essex, 
he started on that ever wondrous voyage which, 
before he completed it, extended round the world ; 
not, of course, that he had any such intention when 
he left England, but because he was driven to it to 
evade the watch which the Spaniards were keeping 
on the Straits of Magellan, in case he attempted to 
return by the way he had come, and because he was 
unable—as everyone else has been since—to find the 
Straits of Anian, which had been reported to lead 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, in northern lati- 
tudes. 

And then came his raid, for the Queen, through 
the West Indies, when he “ spoiled” the Spaniards 
exceedingly, and might—according to Monson—had 
his instructions permitted him, have held the Spanish 
islands for the crown of England. Monson probably 
under-estimated the difficulty of the task, not of 
seizing, but of holding the islands, and the most 
permanent result of the voyage was—consequent on 
relieving the colonists in Virginia—the bringing 
home of tobacco and the potato. After this was his 
singeing the King of Spain's beard—his burning the 
King of Spain’s ships in Cadiz harbour; followed 
the next year by the defeat of the King of Spain’s 
“invincible”” Armada when it came into the Channel 
and the narrow seas, in the intention of escorting 
the Duke of Parma’s army from the Netherlands to 
England. Mr. Corbett, with the loyalty of a 
biographer, represents this as entirely Drake’s work. 
In point of fact Drake was but one, though 
a very important one, of several; and the glory 
of Drake, brilliant as it really was, ought not 
to be enhanced by depreciating the share of others 
in that great victory. But what Mr. Corbett brings 
out with exceeding clearness is that the Spanish 
fleet was utterly defeated by the English fleet. The 
fable of Flavit Deus et dissipati sunt grew out of a 
desire of the English to represent themselves as the 
peculiarly favoured children of heaven. So far 
from the legend being true, says Mr. Corbett, 
“throughout the campaign, the weather distinctly 
favoured the Spaniards, and especially so at and 
after the battle of Gravelines.” 

The year after the Armada was marked by an 
abortive attempt to retaliate on the Spaniards by 
an invasion of Portugal in the interests of Dom 
Antonio, the pretender to the Portuguese throne. 
It failed because, in attempting it, the English were 
giving up their coign of vantage to meet the enemy 
on their own ground. Morally, Drake, who had not 
quitted the ships, had no part in the failure; but 
he was blamed as having been near it. We can 
conceive that if Drake had had the control of the 
expedition, the result might have been very dif- 
ferent. And then came his last voyage to the 
West Indies—again a failure—and his death off 
Porto Bello in 1596. He was buried at sea, and 
thus : 


England his hart, his corps the waters have, 
And that which raysed his fame became his grave. 


We owe Mr. Corbett a debt of gratitude for 
recalling this wonderful story to our memory, and 
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inducing us to read it again, with a wealth of detail 
such as has never before been got together. We 
are now told in words and shown in maps, plans, 
and pictures not only what Drake did, but how he 
did it, and why he did it. The work is admirable, 
not only as a biography, but also as a history of 
the foundation of our empire of the sea, and so, very 
directly, of our national greatness which springs 
from it. 


FICTION, 
THe Vicar. A Novel. By Joseph Hatton. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 

Tue Mvutineer. A Romance of Pitcairn Island. By Lonis 
Becke and Walter Jeffery. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
His Grace ©’ THE GuNNE. By T. Hooper. London: 

A. & C. Black. 


Mr. JoseEPpH HATTON seems unable to escape from 
the glare of the footlights, whatever may be his 
theme, and in “ The Vicar” melodrama once again 
runs rampant. There is no need, however, for him 
to pour scorn upon certain contemporary novelists 
(whom he mentions by name in this story) on 
account of the dissimilarity of their methods as com- 
pared with those favoured by himself; for the ad- 
mirers of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s genius are unlikely to 
be deterred from reading his works merely because 
Mr. Hatton dislikes them, and he might have spared 
us the lengthy diatribe on that subject which he has 
had the bad taste to insert in one chapter of his own 
novel. Apart from this serious error of taste, “ The 
Vicar” will probably be considered a fairly good 
specimen of its genre; indeed, in a rough sort of 
way, it undoubtedly possesses a certain vigour and 
briskness of movement which may, in the eyes of some 
persons, atone for its total lack of originality in plot 
and characterisation. The central figure, that of the 
Vicar himeelf, is sketched on familiar lines, theatric- 
ally speaking; for across the footlights, at least, his 
like has been seen ad nauseam. In real life, how- 
ever, his counterpart would be hard to find, for even 
the most remote of country parishes could not show 
us quite so childlike and bland a parson as the 
Reverend William Hussingtree. Yet the picture of 
the good old man is an agreeable one, and the 
warmth of the author's sympathy lends a glow of 
something like life to the presentment. Much the 
same may be said concerning Susannah, the rather 
inane little heroine, whose simplicity verges peril- 
ously upon sheer silliness, but is redeemed by a touch 
of womanly goodness and loyalty. Both the Vicar 
and his pretty ward, Susannah, have their troubles, 
concentrated in one person, namely Tom Hussingtree, 
the worthless son of the guileless old clergyman. 
Tom has taken to bad company, has seduced a 
beautiful girl in his father’s parish, and altogether 
behaves like a thorough reprobate. Owing to the 
machinations of Lady Berwick, an astute and 
scheming widow, who desires to prevent the marriage 
of Susannah with a certain Lord Cleeve, Tom 
Hussingtree persuades that feeble young lady to 
become engaged, secretly and hurriedly, to himself. 
Susannah does not love him in the least, but 
is too invertebrate a creature to resist his mer- 
cenary wooing, which is merely the result of low 
greed and needy desperation, and is based on the 
knowledge that she is an heiress. She is, in 
fact, more than half in love with Lord Cleeve, 
a local magnate to whom the author invariably 
alludes with the utmost deference, and all Lady 
Berwick's arts are employed in the task of keeping 
apart these two persons, who really love each other. 
The plot develops very melodramatic features as the 
tale progresses, including, as the central situation, a 
midnight marauding of the good clergyman’s house 
by his own son, who is discovered by Susannah in 
the very act of breaking open bis father’s safe, from 
which he purloins a goodly roll of banknotes. 
Nemesis duly overtakes the unnatural son, and pretty 
Susannah flies straight into the arms of her titled 
lover, leaving Lady Berwick sadly disconcerted at 





the failure of her prolonged course of strategy. 
Meanwhile the deserted village beauty, Tom Hussing- 
tree’s victim, has been consoled by the honourable 
love of a better man, and all the personages of the 
story meet with the just reward of their deeds, good 
or evil, according to the time-honourod conventions 
of stage justice. The whole book, indeed, savours of 
“the boards,” and its claims to be dealt with as a 
picture of real life are but slight. There is some 
degree of humour in the delineation of Lady 
Berwick’s tactics, and some vivacity in the scenes 
between Tom and his vile confederate, but no art, 
no finish, no refinement of style; while the strangest 
social solecisms are committed by the author, who 
seems to imagine that English clergymen are habitu- 
ally addressed as “ your reverence,’ and that titled 
persons, meeting on equal terms in society, accost 
one another as “ your lordship.” 

Mr. Louis Becke’s new story is founded upon that 
thrilling romance of the mutiny of The Bounty 
which furnishes one of the most interesting chapters 
in the annals of the Royal Navy. Mr. Becke, it might 
well have been supposed, possessed every qualification 
forthe task of weaving athread of fiction into the facts 
of that remarkable story ; but it cannot be said that 
“The Mutineer” realises the anticipations which it 
naturally excited. The author has given us a fine 
study in character, and bas introduced us once more 
to the familiar topic of the loves of white men and 
brown women; but he would, we think, have been 
better advised if he had not attempted to connect 
his story with historical persons who once played a 
real part in life. The fact that Fletcher Christian 
did actually live not so long ago, and that the main 
incidents of his career are tolerably well known to 
the public, has evidently hampered Mr. Becke in the 
writing of his story, and has prevented that freedom 
of treatment which is so necessary to the success of 
the writer of romance. Nevertheless the story of 
the chief mutineer of The Bounty is one that 
could hardly fail to be invested with interest even 
in the hands of an inferior artist; and it need not be 
said that Mr. Becke’s treatment of it is, from many 
points of view, admirable. The description of life on 
the island, after the mutineers have finally settled 
down to their strange existence, is very effective, and 
Fletcher Christian’s remorse is painted in vivid 
colours. The years of storm, when the mutineers 
were at constant war with each other for the 
possession of their wives, and when there was but 
little promise of the reign of grace which long ago 
settled upon the islanders, are presented to us here 
in a very striking fashion, and Mr. Becke once more 
shows how completely he has mastered the qualities, 
good and bad, of the brown inhabitants of the 
Pacific islands. But although he has produced a 
very good story, we cannot but think that it would 
have been better still if he had not tied himself up 
within the four corners of an episode which is familiar 
to most of us, and with which even the romance- 
writer must find it dangerous to tamper. 

Mr. Hooper has given us a very pretty story in 
“His Grace o’ the Gunne,” though it is a story built 
upon a very unpromising foundation. Lurlin Kirke, 
the hero, is a professional thief living in a den of 
habitual criminals in London towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. His mother had sold him in 
infancy to a professional trainer of thieves, and the 
poor boy had received no moral training except that 
to be derived from the vilest creatures of both 
sexes. His superior intelligence, and some trace 
of hereditary gentility derived from an unknown 
father make him a prominent person in the 
little world of sorry rascals to which he 
belongs, and cause him to be mockingly dubbed 
“his Grace” by his companions. He is picked out by 
his owner and master as a suitable instrument for a 
delicate and dangerous piece of work. A certain 
wicked nobleman wishes to compass the death of a 
sickly child, who alone stands between him and the 
possession of a great estate. To Lurlin Kirke is 
entrusted the task of murdering this child. He is 
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sent down to the house where the boy lives in the 
guise of a tutor, and though some secret current in 
his soul makes the thought of cold-blooded murder 
distasteful to him, he accepts his mission with no 
other thought than that of faithfully fulfilling it. 
In the big West-country house where the child is 
staying with his guardians, Kirke, for the first time 
in his life, finds himself among people who are not 
cruel and depraved, and learns that the morals of 
the thieves’ den—the only morals he has known so 
far—are not those of all mankind. But he is long 
in mastering the truth, and shaking himself free 
from the evil influences of his youth. At the 
beginning of his stay at Pyne he is still the un- 
scrupulous thief and the potential murderer. Indeed, 
he goes so far as to steal the jewels of the gentle 
and pious lady who has been the first woman to 
show him any real kindness. But by-and-by con- 
science asserts itself, greatly aided by his affection 
for the boy he has undertaken to kill. From this 
point the story shows us how Lurlin Kirke is 
gradually won from evil to good, and how, after 
facing many a danger and many a temptation, he 
finally emerges in triumph from the terrible struggle. 
The story is skilfully told, and interests the reader 
from first to last. There is nothing mawkish in the 
sentiment. The story of the awakening of the 
thief’s soul, and of the heroism with which he faces 
the fiery ordeal through which he must pass before 
he can stand in his own right among honest men, is 
related very naturally as well as with a good deal 
of artistic simplicity ; and the book leaves a whole- 
some taste in the mouth of the reader. We shall 
hope to renew our acquaintance with this author. 


CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


Escuyutr Tracepie. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D. 
(Parnassus Library.) London: Maemillan & Co. 

MENANDER’s GeorGos: A Revised Text of the Geneva 
Fragment, with Translation and Notes. By B. P. Grenfell, 
M.A., and A. 8. Hunt, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

VirGit: Bucotics anp Greoreics. With Introduction and 
Notes by T. E. Page, M.A. London : Macmillan & Co, 


AMONG the pretty “Parnassus Library” texts for 
the general reader now appears Dr. Campbell's 
“ ZEschylus.” Within the limits allowed it is obvious 
that the edition cannot be on the scale of the works of 
Kirchoff, Wecklein, or Vitelli. The best plan in at- 
tempting tomake thetragedian readable, without mis- 
leading the student, seemed to be to depart slightly 
from the plan of the preceding volumes, and append a 
small apparatus criticus to each page. Caution is, 
perhaps, the keynote of this edition so far as the use 
of conjecture is concerned. Yet conjectures of Dr. 
Verrall and others have been adopted in unintelligible 
places. Dr. Campbell explains his reasons for adopt- 
ing certain reasons in some of the more disputable 
passages in twenty pages of his introduction, an 
interesting section for the textual student. The 
general reader will, no doubt, be more attracted to 
some remarks, with the charm of novelty, on the 
relation of Aischylus to Orphism. “ A!schylean 
tragedy,” sums up the writer, “is, in fact, the meet- 
ing-point in the region of imagination, of Bacchic 
enthusiasm, of Epic tradition, and of Orphic panthe- 
ism, with the triumphant energy of Athenian civic 
life.” Dr. Campbell also notes in connection with 
a passage from Aristotle’s “ Athenian Constitution ” 
(ch. 17) that the fables of all the extant plays of 
/Eschylus except one (the Perse) turn directly or 
indirectly upon Argive legend ; and he further adds 
that “ Aischylus dwells by preference on that side of 
Argive legend which belongs to Perseus and runs up 
into the association with Egypt.” The text, as was 
the case with Mr. Archer Hind’s Phwdo and Mr. 
Walter Leaf's “Iliad,” is printed in the ornamental 
and clear Macmillan Greek type. 

In the train of such good finds as Aristotle's 
“ Constitution of Athens” and the mimes of Herondas, 
last year Prof. Nicole published the editio princeps 


of some new fragments of Menander's Georgos, a 
work of which there were before known five short 
fragments of from three to five lines. Prof. Nicole 
originally treated his discovery as made up of two 
separate pieces, but Prof. Blass has enabled much 
light to be thrown on the work of restoration by 
demonstrating that the two pieces really form a 
continuous extract of eighty-seven lines. In the 
present pamphlet the editors give their reading of 
the text as it is, a reconstruction with suggestions 
by Profs. Blass, Robinson Ellis, and Bury, brief 
notes, and a provisional translation. Detailed dis- 
cussions of the plot and questions of interpretation 
they have wisely omitted. The papyrus, which they 
suppose to have been written between 350 and 500 
A.D., is probably the work of an ignorant scribe. 
There are many lacuns, and some nine of the lines 
will not scan as they stand. The fragment is, in all 
probability, from the early part of the play before 
many complications have set in, but there seems 
reason for distinguishing some dozen characters as 
mentioned in the lines preserved. We need not 
suppose that the final word has been yet said on the 
constitution of this text, but the editors have given 
us a good instalment for scholars to start with. It 
is to be hoped that further discoveries may endow 
the Georgos with still further flesh and blood. We 
seem to live in likely times. 

We share Mr. Page’s well-known affection for the 
“ Georgics” among the works of Virgil. These four 
books are undoubtedly his masterpiece, exhibiting 
as they do consummate literary art and poetical 
excellence. In this edition that scrupulous nicety of 
examination which Virgil always repays has been 
brought to bear on almost every word of the text, and 
consequently, in spite of numerous first-class com- 
mentaries already holding the field, Mr. Page is able 
to give to the scholastic public an astonishing amount 
of freshness. The masterly introduction to the 
“Eclogues” and “Georgics” is well calculated to 
help young students to understand the excellences of 
Virgil. Mr. Page, it is obvious, has a thoroughly 
literary and affectionate sympathy with his subject. 
Much of the ground of the introduction has, indeed, 
already been covered by Mr. Sidgwick in his illum- 
inating introduction to his edition of Virgil. But 
though both scholars agree in recognising the 
humour of Virgil, Mr. Page brings into prominence, 
we think for the first time, the marvellous blending 
of the ethical and the pictorial as a characteristic of 
Virgil's art. The general character of the comment- 
ary is faithfully described by Mr. Page. “‘ Notes which 
are merely brief dogmatic statements of a particular 
opinion are, in my judgment, of little educational 
value; on the other hand, even a concise summary 
of what has been said on many passages of Virgil 
must be tedious and perplexing to all but specialists. 
To attain a happy mean and afford the average 
reader sufficient, but not excessive, information is 
difficult, but it has been the object which I have set 
before me.” The notes are a model of a helpful com- 
mentary. So penetrating is Mr. Page’s insight that 
sume fresh connotation is almost at every turn given 
to the words of the text. In its general spirit the 
commentary reminds us of that of Mr. Sidgwick : 
there is wealth of literary illustration and lightness 
of touch on grammatical difficulties. It is exhaustive: 
scarcely a point of metre, rhythm, meaning, or 
poetical technique escapes Mr. Page’s notice. It is 
apparently the concentrated result of years of care- 
ful and loving reflection, and, withal, the thought is 
so skilfully presented that to use it will be a very 
valuable factor in a boy's classical training. This 
edition is sound in scholarship. But it is more: it 
has a great educational value. We should have liked, 
however, a fuller index, or series of indexes, so that 
these admirable notes might be made to yield more 
easily their gold to the seeker. One or two trifling 
omissions we noted. In Ec. I. 67 we should expect 
a note on Fn of indignant question (cf. Aen. vi. 346). 
In Ec. Iv. 1. 8 some note is required on the peculiar 





ablative quo. In line 11, Decus hoc aevi, we still 
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prefer the rendering “this glorious age.” It is not 
enough to say that such phrases are conversational. 
How, then, explain Virgil's wrbis opus? In Ee. rx. 58 
such an artificial expression as ventfosi ceciderunt 
murmuris aure demands a note. But these points 
weigh little against the mass of sound scholarship 
contained in Mr. Page’s book. In particular we 
noticed sound explanations of /ragili (Georg. 1. 317), 
jlorem depasta, and addunt in spatia. In Eclogue tv. 
Mr. Page takes the sensible view that we must 
remain content with Virgil's intentional obscurity. 


MR. RUSKIN ON LANDSCAPE. 

By John Ruskin. London: George Allen, 
Mr. ALLEN has produced, after an interval of many years, the 
“ Lectures on Landscape” which Mr. Ruskin delivered, as Slade 
Professor of Fine Art, at Oxford in 1871. It is a sumptuous 
book, enriched with twenty-two plates. Six of these plates are 
from the “ Liber Studiorum”—the “Scarborough” is one of 
Lupton’s most delightful engravings—and the whole series is 
printed, in a large variety of inks, with that perfection for which 
Mr. Ruskin’s publisher has so long been famous. 

“ Turner,” says Mr. Ruskin in these Lectures, “ did not paint 
the ‘Searborough’ as a professor of physical science to show 
you the level of low tide on the Yorkshire coast. . . He painted 
it to show you the daily course of quiet, human work and happi- 
ness. . . ordered by the power of the great deep.” We should 
be inclined to suggest that neither of these objects was in 
Turner's mind in the first place. The great artist ean scarcely 
avoid making his art itself the first thing, however much he may 
afterwards include human life and interests in his work. The 
painter appeals to his fellow-creatures, and his speech must 
therefore be human in that sense; but it does not take us much 
further to claim that the producer of an awe-inspiring picture 
was thinking of the didactic impression to be made upon his 
audience rather than feeling the sublime which is forced upon 
himself. It is, therefore, a hard saying that landscape painting 
“is the representation of phenomena relating to human life” ; 
but, right or wrong, it enables Mr. Ruskin to say many things 
which we are glad to hear. Here is one of his “ quite plain 
directions”: “Whenever you set yourself to draw anything, 
consider only how best you may give a person who has not seen 
the place a true idea of it. Use any means in your power to do 
that; and don’t think of the person for whom you are drawing 
as a connoisseur, but as a person of ordinary sense and feeling. 
Don’t get artistic-like qualities for him ; but first give him the 
pleasant sensation of being at the place, then show him how the 
land lies, how the water runs, how the wind blows, and so on. 
Always think of the public as Molicre of his old woman: you 
have done nothing vale great or good if you can’t please her.” 
And here is a beautiful statement of a great truth : “It may be 
that a great colourist will use his utmost force of colour, as a 
singer his full power of voice; but loud or low, the virtue is in 
both cases always in refinement, never in loudness. The west 
window of Chartres is bedropped with crimson deeper than 
blood; but it is as soft as it is deep, and as quiet as the light of 
dawn.” 


LECTURES ON LANDSCAPE. 


ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. 


A Priwer or Psycuotocy. By Edward Bradford Titchener. 
York : The Macmillan Co. 


Pror. TrrcHENER’s “Primer of Psychology” stands in the 


New 


closest relation to his previously published “Oatline of 
Psychology.” Of the Outline we were not able to express 
a very favourable opinion. The Primer seems decidedly 


better. The part of the subject that is accessible to the methods 
known as “ psycho-physical” is set forth in an interesting way 
for beginners, and the author's view of the relation of these 
methods to introspection is in accordance with the best opinion. 
On topics like thought and objective perception his treatment is 
not quite so good. 

A fault of the Outline was hasty writing. In the Primer 
we have not come across anything so bad as the opening 
oe: “The word ‘ psychology,” we are told, ‘* comes 
rom the two Greek words psyche, ‘mind,’ and logos, ‘ word.’ 
Psychology therefore means, by derivation, ‘words,’ or ‘talk 
about mind.’ But it is understood among scientific men that 
when the word logos forms the last part of a compound English 
word it shall mean not simply ‘talk about’ a subject, but the 
science of that subject. Hence we sometimes speak of the 
sciences as the ‘ologies.”” To point out that psyche is usually 
translated “soul” is perhaps hypereritical; but Prof. Titchener 
cannot really have forgotten so much as one might imagine from 
the rest of the paragraph. Did he really suppose at the time 
when he was writing it that logos never had the meaning of 
“seientific discourse” in Greek, or that there were no Greek 
words ending in logia, or that those words had the meaning of 
“talk about” a subject, and not the science of that subject ? 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


DANTE ROssETTI was quitting his teens when he wrote in the 
spring of 1847 that mystical and beautiful poem, ‘‘ The Blessed 
Damozel.” He has told us himself how a poem, marked by 
“ medieval devoutness, human passion, and remote yet intimate 
idealism,” came to be written. The spell of Edgar Allan Poe 
had fallen across the sensitive imaginative nature of Rossetti, 
with the result that his dawning powers were quickened into 
activity. “1 saw,” was his own statement in after years, “ that 
Poe had done the utmost that it was possible to do with the 
grief of the lover on earth, so I determined to reverse the 
conditions and give utterance to the yearning of the loved one 
in heaven.” Everyone knows how well he succeeded, so far, at 
Jeast, as an earthly interpretation of that which is unseen, 
though not unfelt, is concerned. “The Blessed Damozel” has 
just been printed in a new edition, and each verse is set by 
W. B. Macdougall within decorative artistic borders, The 
poet’s brother, Mr. Michael Rossetti, contributes an introduction 
full of minute details about the circumstances of the moment. 
He describes Dante’s introduction to Mr. Bell Scott, out of 
which sprang a memorable friendship. He tells us also how 
his brother submitted ‘“‘The Blessed Damozel,” a few months 
after it was written, to Leigh Hunt, soliciting at the same time 
his criticism. Hunt, we are assured, replied in kind and 
encouraging terms, and referred to Rossetti’s “ Dantesque 
heavens, without any hell to spoil them.” The poem appeared 
to Dante Rossetti good enough to stand, up to his own death in 
1882, in the forefront of his published work, “ heedfully revised,” 
to borrow his brother’s word, “on more than one occasion, but 
not transmuted.” Amongst the published translations of the 
poem is M. Gabriel Sarrazin’s “La Damoiselle Beénie,” which 
was published in 1885 in his “ Poctes Modernes de Angleterre,” 
and Signior Ciccotti’s Italian version, “La Fanciulla Beata,” 
which appeared in 1893. Dante Rossetti twice painted The 
Blessed Damozel as a life-sized oil picture, and also drew, on two 
or three occasions, her head in crayons. One of these crayon 
drawingsis exquisitely reproduced, by permission of Mr. Frederick 
Hollyer, as a frontispiece to this artistic and singularly interest - 
ing volume. 

There has just been added to the “ Guild Library,” of which 
Professor Charteris and Dr. M‘Clymont are joint editors, a 
book, half critical and half biographical, by the Rev. Dunean 
Campbell, on “ Hymns and Hymn-Writers.” The leading idea 
of the book admits of brief statement. Mr. Campbell has taken 
six great representative hymn-books, and has made the most 
typical and beautiful sacred songs which they contain the sub- 
ject of a brief but well-informed appreciation. It was, of 
course, impossible in a volume of less than two hundred pages 
to give an account of all the hymn-writers without making the 
book a meagre and dry statement of facts which few people 
would probably care to read. This concise and luminous manual 
has been written for lovers of sacred song rather than for pro- 
fessed students of hymnology, and it is in consequence full of 
intimate touches of description, snatches from conversations and 
letters, and anecdotes which help to make the personality of the 
writers vivid to the reader. Mr. Campbell admits his indebted 
ness to Dr. Julian’s great work, which covers the whole range 
of hymnology, and which he says with truth is German in its 
painstaking research, accurate scholarship, and minute detail, and 
French in its lucidity and brilliance of its biographical estimates. 
He has also consulted other well-known writers on the subject, 
such as Duffield, Miller, Selborne, Ellerton, Neale, Trench, Wink 
worth and Horder; but the book has other and independent 
claims, and is, in fact, much more than a mere compilation 
Mr. Campbell has unearthed original sources of information 


® Toe Bressep Damozer. By D. G. Rossetti. With Introduction by 
W. M. Rossetti. Frontispiece. London: Duckworth & Co. 

Hymys aNnD Hymn- WRITERS. sy Rev. Duncan Campbell, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘ The Roll Call of Faith and Other Sermons.’’ London: 
A. & C. Black. 

Tue Mvatco Dramas or Ricwarp WAGNER AND HIS Festiva THeEarr? 
rv BayrreutrH. By Albert Lavignac. Translated by Esther Single- 
ton. Illustrated. London: Service & Paton. 

Tropica Diseases. A Manual of the Diseases of Warm Climates. 
By Patrick Manson, M.D., LL.D. Illustrated. London, Paris, 
New York and Melbourne : Cassell & Co., Ltd. 

Tae SwakesPEARE REFERENCE-Boor. Selected 
J. Stenson Webb, London: Elliot Stock. 

Tae GoLricipE aND OTHER TaLes or THE Farr GREEN. 
Van T. Sutphen. Illustrated. 
Brothers, 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY WiLLIAM MorpIs TO THE STUDENTS OF THE 
BrrMInGHaM MUNICIPAL Scnoo. of ART ON Feprvuary Ist, 184. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 

Cassety’s Guipe To Lonpon. Illustrated. 
and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. Ltd. 


and Arranged by 


By W. G. 
London and New York: Harper 


London, Paris, New Yerk 
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by correspondence with the surviving relations of dead hymn- 
writers, as well as by personal inquiries addressed to living 
hymn-writers, and he has also gathered for himself much bio- 
graphical information in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, 
the Bodleian and the British Museum. The first great develop- 
ment in the modern sense of English religious praise was in the 
Nonconformist churches, and the pioneer of the new movement 
was Isaac Watts, who was born in the reign of Charles II. and 
died in that of George I]. He wrote what many competent 
judges regard as the most majestic hymn in the English speech, 
“When I Survey the Wondrous Cross,” and the first of the 
great missionary hymns, “ Jesus shall Reign where’er the Sun.” 
He came, states Mr. Campbell, from a sturdy Nonconformist 
stock; indeed, his father was in prison for conscience’ sake at 
the time of Isaac’s birth. Isaac Watts was so conspicuously 
able a youth that he was offered a University education, which, 
however, he declined, because of his scruples as a Noncon- 
formist. It is not perhaps commonly known that he was a 
profound scholar, and that his text-book on logic was used for 
years at Oxford. “It was not my design,” said Isaac Watts, 
“to exalt myself to the rank foe glory of the poets; but I 
was ambitious to become a servant to the Churches and a helper 
to the joy of the meanest Christian.” The lofty ambition 
was not disappointed. This little book deserves to be widely 
read, and all the more because it is written not only with critical 
discernment but with catholic sympathy. 

M. Albert Lavignaec, who holds the Chair of Harmony at the 
Conservatoire, Paris, has just written what he himself calls with 
oe exaggeration the thousand and first book on “ Richard 

Vagner ” and his musical achievements. France has many ad- 

mirers of Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, and the Nibelungen Ring, and 
M. Lavignae gives critical expression to the educated musical 
opinion of the nation. He wrote the book which has now been 
translated by Miss Esther Singleton for French pilgrims to the 
Bayreuth Festival of last year, and in consequence many of its 
pages are filled with a lively description of that tour and the 
model theatre which was erected under the auspices of Louis II. 
to give practical effect to Wagner's ideas. The nature of the 
building is minutely explained, and an account is also given of 
the vexatious delays which retarded the enterprise. It was one 
of the ironies of Wagner's life that he saw his theatre opened 
only three times—in 1876 at its inauguration, then in 1882, and 
lastly in 1883. Since his death, performances have taken place 
there on nine separate occasions, and it begins to look as if the 
project was at length firmly established. M. Lavignac is, how- 
ever, chiefly concerned with an analysis of the plots and musie 
of the Wagnerian dramas, and, unlike many previous writers, he 
seldom wanders far from critical restraint. Now and then the 
note of mere panegyrice is sounded, though only momentarily, 
for the book is a well-knit and distinctly able analysis of the 
structure and purpose of Wagner's epoch-making compositions. 
M. Lavignac is satirical at the expense of snobbish people who 
flock to Bayreuth because it is the fashion, or to show off their 
clothes, or to pose as intimate friends of the Wagner family. He 
declines to say anything to such people, but his book is an aid to 
the interpretation of the dramas of Wagner which those who 
“admire intuitively or with reservations” will find singularly 
helpful. 

Two or three words must suffice on a few other books of the 
week. Dr. Manson’s “ Handbook of Tropical Diseases” is a 
book which appeals almost exclusively to the medical profession, 
It explains the xtiology, symptoms, pathology, diagnosis, and 
treatment of the diseases of hot climates—such as malaria, 
yellow and black fever, dysentery, leprosy, abscess of the liver, 
and the like. As the work of a physician of wide experience in 
the treatment of diseases peculiar to life in the tropics, the book 
has undeniable claims to the attention of the medical faculty.— 
“The Shakespeare Reference Book” is a title which explains 
itself. It is by no means the best book of the kind which we 
have encountered, and is not nearly as comprehensive as might 
reasonably have been expected. The quotations from the plays 
are arranged in alphabetical order under head-lines, or rather 
eatch-words,—“ The Golficide” is the first in a collection of 
short stories written with vivacity and humour around the 
subject of golf. Lovers of the game—their name is now legion 
—will find the little volume an amusing companion in the 
smoking-room.—The Chiswick Press has just printed in a dainty 
form the memorable Address by William Morris to students of the 
Birmingham School of Art on February 21st, 1894. Its burden 
is expressed in the following passage: “‘ What, then, is worth 
seeing on the earth? In one word, everything :,this to love and 
foster, and that to hate and destroy. The results of the greed, 
tyranny, and injustice of man, of his folly, as the old Jew called 
it, these must be looked at in the face, as well as the results of 
his aspirations and his love.” No doubt many who were not 
privileged to hear the poet-craftsman’s exposition of the mission 
of art in the modern world will be glad to possess this 
artistically-printed little volume.—Messrs. Cassell have just 
sent us their really wonderful illustrated sixpenny “ Guide to 
London.” The pictures are many and admirable, the informa- 
tion exact and copious. The great historical and literary 
traditions of the town are not overlooked, nor any typical aspect 
of its complex and fascinating social life. 
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to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps.— 
James Epps & Co., Ltp., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
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HIGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 

PrincrPaL” “< os ove on me J. O. DUFF. 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Public Examination Results, December, 1893, to April, 1898 :— 

210 SUCCESSES, 27 IN HONOURS, 12 MARKS OF DISTINCTION, 
Inclading— 

Marlborough Scholarship, December, 1896. 
Royal Naval Engineer Studentship (Open Competition), April, 1897. 
Previous Examination, Cambridge University, October, 1896, and June, 
1897. 
Royal Naval Cadetship (6th out of 58), April, 1898. 
Law Preliminary Examination, April, 1898. 
Paeraratory Derartment ror Bors rrom 6 To 10, 


For Illustrated Prospectus, &c., apply to the Principal. 


ME HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founpep 1807. Incrusrve Fexs. 
Heap Master: J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.D. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, or to the Boarding-house 
Master (E. W. Hattrrax, M.A.). 


[UKLEY SCHOOL. (Founded 1607. Re-con- 


stituted and Rebuilt 1893.)—A High-class Public School. Most 
Spacious and Complete Premises, finely situated on Edge of Moors. 
Bracing climate. Gymnasium, Laboratories, Workshop, Sanatorium, 
large ty my Fields. Fees, £55 to £65 per annum inclusive. Boarders 
received by the Head Master in the School House and in the Hostel 
under the Second Master. Prospectus, etc., on application to the 
Head Master, F. SWANN, Esa., B.Sc., 


AUSANNE.—Educational Home for Elder 
Girls. Special Studies—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
Painting. 
Miss WILLS, formerly HEAD MISTRESS of the Norwich High 
School, and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Closelet, 


PASTBOU RNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal 


knowledge of the happy life and healthful Educational Care 
given to the Girls in a very PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully 
domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm recommendation of Lady 
Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and other mothers,—Address, H. M. 
Avonmore, Meads, Eastbourne. 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EX- 

AMINATION will be HELD on JULY Sth, 6th, 7th, +o 
fill up not less than EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBI- 
TIONS.—For particulars, apply by letter to Tas Heapmasrer, 19, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 








MALYE RN COLLEGE,—SCHOLARSHIP 


EXAMINATION, July 13th, 4th and 15th. One of £87 (£98 
for first year), one of £56, five of £50, eight of £30 per annum. 
Council Nominations of £15 per annum may be awarded to boys who 
do well but fail to obtain scholarships.—For particulars apply to the 
Head Master or Secretary, 





fe E REV. T. H. DARLOW wishes to 
RECOMMEND a PRIVATE BOARDING-HOUSE in SOUTH 
HAMPSTEAD, suitable for students or business men. Convenient for City 


or West End.—Address: 40, Alexandra Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 





A BEAUTIFUL /0s. 6d. TEACHER'S BIBLE FOR 4s. I/d. 


Size 7 inches by 5; usually sold at ros. 6d. This Bible is bound in soft, flexible 
Leather, with overlapping edges, printed in a clear, large type. It is furnished with 
a valuable “* Bible Readers’ Annual,” edited by Dr.C. H. H. Wright, and contri- 
buted to by such experts in Biblical learning as  & wt Adam Smith, A. B. David- 
son, Owen C. Whitehouse, Dr. Stainer, Canon Fausset, Mr. F. G. Pinches (British 
Museum), Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A. (late Hulsean Lecturer), President Harper (of 
Chicago University), and Major Condor, Illustrations of inscriptions, coins, MSS., 
mummies, &c., are numerous, and there is an atlas. Send 4g, 11d. to 


Manager, The LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster Row, 


when you will receive, carriage paid, this beautiful Bible, securely packed in a box ; 
or 6s. 6d. for a superior Morocco Yapp Binding. Abroad, 6d. extra. 





TL, YC#UM.—T HE MEDICINE 
MAN. MATINEE To-day (Saturday) at 2. (Last performance.) 
HENRY IRVING. | MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
LOUIS XI.—To-night at 8. LOUIS XI: HENRY IRVING. 
MADAME SANS-GENE—Next Monday night. 
NANCE OLDFIELD and THE LYONS MAIL—Next Tuesday night. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE—Next Wednesday night, and next 
Friday night, July Ist. Last night of the season. 


NANCE OLDFIELD and THE BELLS—Next Thursday night. 
M. COQUELIN in CYRANO DE BERGERAC two weeks from July 4. 


Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5, and 7.30 to 10. Seats also 
booked by letter or telegram. 





Grades, &c. 


EDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. Per dozen, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Bots. Half Bots. 

Wine. The quality of this wine will be found 

equal to wine usually sold at much higher prices _14s, 8s. 


T. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. 17s. 9s, 6d. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any Railway 
Station, including Cases and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain 
to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, Wine Merchants, 
LIVERPOOL : 37, Norra Joun Street. 
Mancuester: 25, Manxet Sree. 
T™ 
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Anp SOLD BY ALL 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OWNERS OF PROPERTY. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE. 


50, RECENT STREET, W., ano 14, CORNHILL, EC., LONDON. 
FOUNDED 1807. 
THE RATES OF PREMIUM are the same as those charged by 


other leading offices. 


SEPTENNIAL POLICIES are issued at the Premium for Srx 
YEARS ONLY, and a proportionate Discount is allowed on 
insurances effected for six, five, four, or three years. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and 
the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the ‘‘ County” may 
be obtained upon application to— 








G. W. STEVENS ' , 
5 P Masters { Joint Secretaries. 


Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds £30,000,000. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Invested Funds .. £8,000,000. 


Number of Accounts, 79,497. 

TWO AND A HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold for customers. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Small deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1, 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post free. 


Telephone No. 5, Holborn. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telegraphic Address : “* Bingseck, Lonpon.” 
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